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CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


oval INGTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 


bemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Professor sam LODGE, D.8e. LL.D. F.R.S., ‘wil on TUESDAY 
NEXT, December 28, at 3 o'clock, begin a Course of SIX LECTURES 
(adapted to *s Juvenile Auditory) on ‘The ‘Bo aed My the Electric 

h. —— ion (for Non-Members) to this Course, One 
Guinea pUhildren un Hh peer Half-a- Guinea); to all the Courses in 
the Season, Two Guin: 





EWTON HALL, Fetter Lane, E.C.—Mr. 
DERIC H eye ee deliver — ANNUAL ADDRESS 
to the TENDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY on SATURDAY, January 1, 
at5p.a. December 31, nag ‘The Day of all the Deed —Admission 
free. 





oval SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
LOURS.—Gallery, 54, Pall Mall East, 8.W.—WINTER EXHI- 
BITION NOW OPEN.—Admission 1s..10 t0 5 
SIEGFRIED H. HERKOMER, Jun., Secretary. 





APANESE GALLERY. — ORIENTAL ART.— 
r,t. J, LARKIN has ON VIEW the highest-class JAPANESE 
{AcaUin, CHINESE CERAMICS, JADES, &c., at 28, NEW BON 


[HE PRESS.—_-WANTED, a DRAMATIC 
UB-EDITUR for a First-Class WEEKLY NEWSPAPER.— 
Apply, by letter, to Dramaricus, 49, Wellington Street, Strand. 


BEDFORD Co COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
Place, Baker Street, W. 

The cone ja 2 apllatios for the post. of PRINCIPAL of 

BEDFO: ‘estimonials (not exceeding four in number) 

and hon of poll ces to be sent in on or before eras! 15, 1898. 








4 DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GARBITAS, 

cuEne & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requiremen:s.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

Scholastic Association (a peer of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates} gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tators for 
all Examinations at home or abroad.—A 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Brxvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, w.c. 


TT YPe. -WRITING with accuracy and despatch. 
Authors’ MSS. 9d. 1,000 words. Plays, Indexing, General Copying. 
—Miss War, 33, Ossian Road, Stroud Green, N. 


VYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Copied. Special attention to work requiring care. 
Dictation Rooms Aw jorthand or r Type-writing). Usual terms.—Misses 
Ltd late ) House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 




















HE BUSH LANE HOUSE TYPING OFFICE.— 
Authors’ MSS., Plays, Legal and General pensing executed with 
accuracy and despatch. Translations and Shorthand Work of any 
description undertaken.—For quotations apply ~a 
Miss H. D. Wirson, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 


'I‘YYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 

makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 

and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. Terms, cash 

or instalments. MS. copied from lod. a Tee retep words. —N. Tartor, 

74, Chancery Lane, London. 690. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘Gloseator, London.”’ 











Twenty covese of the testimonials - be forwarded to, 
to be made LUCY J. eae Honorary Secretary. 
9, Pelham , South Kensington, 8.W. 


U NiveRsity of EDINBURGH. 


CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Curators of Patronage of the University of Edinburgh request 
that each Candidate for the above Chair should lodge with the under- 
signed, not later than March 31, 1898, eight copies of his application, 
and eight copies of any testimonials which he may desire to submit. 
One copy of the application should be sign 

HERBERT JOHNSTON. hanna Secretary. 
66, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. December 14, 1897. 


N#Wrort (MON.) BE CHNICAL and ART 


The Committee propose to ap) a a | REGISTRAR for the above 
Schools, and they a applical ions from Candidates suitable for the 
position. appointed will have to by the whole of his 











ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), peat ded and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign pecs 
and Typists sent out for ny Ae? work Verbatim Tench and‘ German 
Reporters for Congresses, &. terary a Cc 











into and from all itch Trans] 
and Medical Type-writing, Indexing of Seleatifie fae 
Pupils ‘Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


Lanaeies 


MESs8s. Ww. THACKER & Co. will be glad to 
hear from Authors having MSS. ready on the following sub- 
—_ :—Sport. Travel and Adventure, and Books erst: to In and 

e East. Cor invited. d 1819.—W. Tuacker & 
= 2, Creed Lane, E.c. 


T° AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 

Liuirep, 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, conducted by Mr. 
Sa Le RIDEAL, Be OPEN to RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS in all 
with a view to Publishing in 











e 
time to the duties of of the office, the jiculars of which can 
os application to the Secretary. lary 100/. per annum, increasing to 


A knowledge of the routine and regulations of the Science and Art 
Department is eee and a person possessed of organizing 
ability would be p: 

te ceyposerye setting ——" experience and aoa and accom. 
ied by not more three testimonials, to be sent in by JANUARY 3 
EXT to the Chairman of the Executive, Councillor G. H, Liewxtiyn, 
Pencraig, Caeran Crescent, Newport, Mon. 


Canvassing not allowed. 
By order of > Committee, 
. JOHNS, Secretary. 


Rove INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Mesa =f "s Hill, etn 4 —The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 

Europe, India, and the Colonies. ‘About 

Forty cor or ete be admitted in September, 1898. The Ps 

State will offer them for competition peeye Appointments as Assistant 

gineers in the Public Works oe Three Appointments 

d in the Tel 8 Department, One in the 

Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the npbe De heyy veg Indian 

State Railways.—For particulars apply to Gacmmeant, at College 


gag LABORATORIES, — SKERRY’S 
Lane, W.C.—Thorough Instruction in 
py: ey, Materia Medica, 
Practical Mii croscopy. af ical a initted,” &c. Most expe- 


Highest successes at. 
all recent Exams. Cail or write. — E. Sxerry, M.A. F.R.G5., 
27, Chancery Lane. 


B®DFORD co COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
‘k Place, Baker Stree! t, W. 
SESSION 1897-8. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 20. 

Lectures in all Bra of her E Courses in prepara- 
tion for all the Examinations in the Faculties of Arts and & Science held 
by the University of London. Special Course of Scientitic Instruction 
in Hygiene and Public Health. 

Six Laboratories open to Students for Practical Wor! 

ART SCHOOL open from 10to4 Students can nnn in the College. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





























LANGLAN D COL LEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


Patro 
The Ri Hon. LORD ABERDARE. 
‘the eee Whee the LORD BISHOP OF eee POUCH. 
UGLAS GALTON, K.C.B 
Sir JOHN T. DILLWYN LLEWELYN, Bart. M. P. * "B.S. ; and others. 
Principal—Miss M. E. VINTER, 

Seven years Head Mistress of the Swansea High School, ered Public 
Day School Company; four years Chief Mathematical and Science 
Mistress, Kensington High School; Senior Opeime, Mathematical 

Tripos, Cambri ridge; Intermediate Science, London Po ag OF First 
Division; Certificated Student in Honours, and Scholar of Girton 
follege, , Cambridge ; Associate and Arnott Scholar of Bedford College, 

jon, 
Entire charge of Children whose parents are abroad. 


SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
Bel Granville tices Meads, Eastbourne. mn ag sgpoeeon 
an Tennis Lawns.—For oe apply to the yore —_— 
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Volume Porm Every fnclty or eae Works before the Trade, the 
Libraries, and the Reading trated Catalogue, or copy of 

current: Monthly Publication the “ QUILLDRIVER. ” post free on 
application. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practica} 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcuxs, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 








9, Hart Srrzer, Biroomspury, Lonpon. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of oy or 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that h 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Amners with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 

e 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING. sag 8, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazin &e., at the lowest 
possible prices. ‘sue terms to Tnetitudons, “schools, Pabiishers, 
ree ~ 

















Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, eae Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of SECOND-HAND and NEW 
BOOKS in ENGLAND, and their aim is to gan Books in every 
Department of Literature, whether published in gland, America, or 
on the Continent. They will be pleased to receive a List of any Books 
specially Wanted, some of which can generally be supplied from their 
Stock, which will be found to be most representative and varied, 
py re from the Early Manuscripts, before the advent of Printing, to 

e Latest Work issued from the Press. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


a a & BL B® Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
CATALOGUE, No. 87 (including the BISHOP COLLECTION of RARE 
BOOKS on MUSIC), now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 











FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can‘ be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHARL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





Now ready, 
ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatl 


vices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II RELIGION. It. ig 
TORY ETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC, V. BEAUX-ARTS. 
GROGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. 1X. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





Now ready, 
(KATALOGUE No. 22.—Engravings after Turner, 


Constable, &c.—Drawings by Gainsborough, eee ‘Turner, 
Girtin, Linnell, and others—Humorous Sketches by Charles Keene— 
Works Is Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Ws. Waxp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published ce of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes. se he 
by executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis aoe postage free.—Gitszat & Fizip, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, B.C. 


WENTY-FIVE PER CENT, DISCOUNT! 


A LARGE STOCK OF ALL THE NEW SEASON’S BOOKS 
TO SELECT FROM. 


HOLMES'S LIFE of QUEEN VICTORIA, Ordinary Edition, hing net; 
Japanese Vellum Edition, with Duplicate Set of Plates, 


A NEW SECOND-HAND CATALOGUE now romney 


ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES FOR 10/. 
We are now offering for a few er PARCELS of BOOKS containing 
ONE HUNDRED SELECTED VOLUMES, suitable for Village Libraries, 
Mechanics’ Institutes, &c. Particulars of Books post free. 
HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W., 
Booksellers and Stationers to H.M. the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, &c. 


ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 
cured. Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinderextant. Please 
state wants to Baxer's Great Bookshop, Kirmingham.—Books Bought, 

Lent, or Exchanged. 


LJBBARIES and smaller COLLECTIONS of 
BOOKS PURCHASED for CASH and removed sow expense 
to Vendor. —WituaM Brown, 26, Princes Street, Edinburg! 


OR SALE, PARLIAMENTARY ‘DEBATES 
(HANSARD), 1852-65 inclusive, 91 vols. handsome half-calf, 307, 
cost 1501.—The oer ath. Sone fine Set, 10/7.—The Month, 75 vols., fine 
Set, 141.—Punch 201.—CHARLES Lowe, Book Exporter, "New 
Street and Baskerville 1 Mall, Birmingham. 


N SALE.—P. VIRGILII MARONIS a 
GEORGICA et ZNEIS. Ex Cod. Medic 

et Italico versu reddita. 

Adnotationibus atque variantibus Lectionibus, et antiquissimi codicis 
Nag picturis, pluribusque aliis veterum a a incisis et 

1, Virorum Dissertationibus Illustrata Roma MDCCLX 

The Bibliographical Dictionary, speaking of the weed work, 
says:—‘‘This is a very superb edition, beautifully executed, and 
adorned with 185 engravings, including heads, ancient pictures, 
vignettes, &c. The engravings are important as being faithful copies 
of the originals which were made in the fourth century, and show the 
state of the arts at that early period.” 

The above-named work, in 3 folio volumes, is offered at 30/. a volume. 

This work, more than one hundred years old, is printed in large 

type, on excellent paper, and bound in leather. It is preserved from 
all damp and decay. 

Apply Painctrat, St. Mary’s, Kinnoull, Perth, N.B. 


ONTENTS-SUBJECT INDEX to GENERAL 

and PERIODICAL LITERATURE. seas? SiC —Cloth gilt, 

One Copy, 7s. 6d.; Two Copies (One in Parts), 6d. 500 copies 

already subscribed for. As an Alphabetical a Dictionary to 

the Contents of thousands of the best Books and Magazines of modern 

times this work should prove an indispensable aid to Literary Men and 
others. 

Daily News.—‘‘ A ‘ Contents-Subject Index to General and Periodical 
Literature’ would, if properly done, be a great time-saving machine. 
Such a work is being undertaken by Mr. A. Cotgreave, Librarian of the 
West Ham Public Libraries. ‘The first part, which is now before us, 
is distinctly promising.” 

miypsteee West Ham Public Libraries for Specimens and further 
particu 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Rath-Rooms on every 
oor. 
BPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 

Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


Combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression. 
—— ae 


The AUTOTYPE SOLAR or CARBON PRO- 


CESS, for the Reproduction in Permanent Pigments of Oil Paint- 
ings, Drawings in Water Colour, Pencil, Crayon, Indian Ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE.—The Autotype Company's 
Process of Photographic Engraving on Copper, yielding results 
resembling Mezzotint Engravings 

The Company has successfully reproduced several important Works 
by this process, including Portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, PRA., 

J. Pettie, RA, W. W. Ouless, k.A., F. Holl, R.A., the Hon. Jno. 

Collier, Sir G. Reid, P.R8.A.; also Examples of Gainsborough, Turner, 

Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &e. 


The AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL PROCESS 


(Sawyer’s Collotype) for Book Illustrations of the highest class. 
This process is noted for its excellence in copies of Ancient MSS., 
Coins, Seals, Medals, and of all subjects of which a good Photograph 
can be taken, and is adopted by the trustees of the British Museum, 
mary of the Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 


Amongst Works lately illustrated by the Company 
may be mentioned the following :— 


For H.M. GOVERNMENT. — ILLUSTRA- 


ced to the REPORT of the eet COMMISSION on TUBER- 

SIS—The REPORTS of the MEDICAL OFFICER of the 
LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD, as issued to both Houses of 
Parliament—INFLUENZA, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, CHULERA, 
VACCINATION, &¢, 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENT in AIR and 


WATER; with Theoretical Inferences. Ky Lord ARMSTRONG, 
C.B. F.R.8. 


The MONTAGU COLLECTION of COINS 


and MEDALS. All the Illustrations to the Sale Catalogues of this 
renowned Collection, recently dispersed. 


FORD MADOX BROWN: a Record of his 


Life and Work. By F. M. HUEFFER. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise 
— and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS 
of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN IN- 
TEREST, of every character, for Book Illustration, for the 
Portfolio, or Mural Decoration. 


Examples of Work may be seen, and Termsobtained,at 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 





Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 

[Part V. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 

Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 

Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS , COUNTR 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, | TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


F amas 18 —_ SOCTEEy | N.B.—Twoor Three Friends 
w x eof Books 

at the houses of Subscribers v8) | cox UNITE in ONE SUB- 
from TWO GUINKAS per | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
annum. | the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICKS, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BUOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STRERT, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 


, &c., Association, 
*Tri- 





full particulars. Schools also recommended.—-Medical 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W C. Telegraphic Address, * 
form, London.’ Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER.- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS. Ltd., ae and Printers, 
5, enhall Street, London 





Contains hairless paper, over which the Daan ‘slips with perfect | 
jain 


freedom. Sixpence each. 5s per dozen, ruled or pla‘ 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cann 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate agin 
should be retained. 


LIBRARY. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 





NOW READY, 
THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 


CONTENTS. 


“*L’ Allegro.”’ FRONTISP 
si From a Painting by C. W. Cope. TECE, 
A Protest. ERNEST A. NE 
Illustrated by J. W. nes wren, 
Osterley Park. a of JERSEY, 


With Illustrations from ana ‘Photographs. 


The Bird at the Neck. Part I. 
With Illustrations by John Sheriff. 


“Life.” CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD, 


British Army Types. VIII. The Colonel 92nd ao = hlan 
7 aw ogg Life by Arthur os — 


“XL 





le 3% mete SCHOOLING, 
With Mapsotustions of Selected Impression: 


Rupert of Hentzau. Chaps. 4. 5. 
With aan by Sydney Cowell. 


South London. I. The Firet Settlements. Sir Fd ng BESANT, 
With Diecmave Sketches by Percy Wadham. 


A Christmas Greeting. FRED. G. BOWLES. 
Illastrated by A. L. Bowley. 


ELLEN See eenere FOWLER. 
With er by Frances Ewan. 


How Many Times? LEONARD GREENWOOD, 


The First Crossin; = Spitsbergen. Sir MARTIN CONWAY. 
“J ita Detrated 1 from Photographs. 

The Night Express. G EDGAR MONTGOMERY, 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland. 


The Campaign of the Nile. Ju 
With Plan of the Battle. 


The Great sila 
ANTHONY HOPE. 


Diavola. 


dge O'CONNOR MORRIS, 


Chimes on the Royal Exchange. BERNARD M. RAMSAY. 
Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 

The Foundations of the Sea. G. HAWLEY. 
Illustrated by the Author. 

H. W. BREWER. 


The Largest Church of Ghten Times 
ustrated by the en 


From a Cornish oii + Cee COUCH. 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangw 
Letter to the Editor. Admiral Sir VESEY ceases, G.C.B. 


The Humours of the Month. 








Offices : 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Sale by Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT, 


400 Lots of Photographic and Scientific Instruments and 
Apparatus, Lanterns and Slides, and Miscellaneous Property. 


M®&. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION. at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 








on FRIDAY NEXT, December 31, at half- -past .2 o'clock precisely. 
= og view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





THE 


THE MANXMAN. | 





16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


London: 


THE GREAT NOVEL OF 1897. 
CHRISTIAN, 


By HALL CAINE. 


Of this Novel nearly 150,000 Copies have now been sold. 
Statesmen, Preachers, and the most influential Writers in the Press 
have welcomed it, and have proclaimed it as the most forcible, the most 
brilliant, and the most conscientious piece of work of the year. 
success inevitably produced a certain amount of irresponsible attack, 
but the permanent hold it has obtained upon the public is evidenced by the 


continued demand from all parts of the world. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Uniform with the above, 6s. each, 


THE BONDMAN. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Such 


| THE SCAPEGOAT. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S_ 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’ GIFTS. 





NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A 
Story of the Grand Banks. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated by I. W. Taber. Crown 8vo cloth gilt, 6s. 

BLACK AND WHITE.—“ A fine story.” 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—" A rattling good book.” 
WORLD.—“ A fine wholesome story.” 


NEW BOYS’ BOOK BY THE HON. J. W. FORTESQUE. 
THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


The STORY of a RED DEER. By 


ae" gael J. W. FORTESQUE. Pott 4to. cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 


STANDARD.—“ All who love nature and her creatures 
will read the story with delight,” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Pretty and imaginative, with 
plenty of natural history wrapped up in a lively tale.” 


In 2 vols, Globe 8vo. 10s. 


POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. Edited, 
with Prefatory Memoir, by ALFRED AINGER. Vol. I. 
Serious Puems; Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. [Aversley Series. 

SPECTATOR.—“ All readers who love the verse and 
honour the memory vf Hood will rejoice to have at last, 
what has so lovg been needed, an edition of his serious and 
humorous poems worthy of the poet. And it seems 
peculiarly appropriate that Canon Ainger, whose edition 
of Charles tons is so incomparably the best which we 

, should undertake a like task for Elia’s brother- 
bumourist and friend.” 


In 8 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 


The POETICAL WORKS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Edited by WILLIAM 
KNIGHT, 

ACADEM Y.—“' An edition of Wordsworth which can 
never be superseded.” 


In 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. 


JOURNALS of DOROTHY WORDS- 
WORTH. ~ Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. With 
Etched Portraits and Vignettes. 

TIMES.—“ Prof. Knight’s edition will be valued, not 
only by lovers of the poet, but by all who care for the fresh 
and natural expression of the simple experience of a mind 
so open to impressions as was that of Wordsworth’s sister.” 


With Portraits, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM 
JOHN BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln, and sometime 
Vicar of Wantage. 

CHURCH BELLS.—“ This volume, admirably written, 
gives a faithful portrait of one who bas left his mark upon 
the Church to which he was so devotedly attached.” 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 
THIRD SERIES NOW READY. 


VILLAGE SERMONS PREACHED at 


WHATLEY. By the late R. W. CHURCH, M.A. D.C.L., 
sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, Rector of Whatley. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

TIMES. —‘‘In these sermons we see how a singularly 
gifted and cultivated mind was able to communicate its 
thoughts on the highest subjects to those with whom it 
might be supposed to have little in common...... These 
sermons are worth perusal, if only to show what preaching, 
even to humble and unlearned hearers, may be made in 
really competent hands.” 


Globe 8vo. 5s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 
CHURCH. Kdited by his Daughter, MARY C. 
CHURCH. With a Preface by the DEAN of CHRIST 
CHURCH. New and Cheaper Edition. 

GUARDIAN.—“ A book of varied and delightful reading 
and of historical and literary interest.” 


Feap. 8vo. antique paper, cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. 


AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE: an 
Old French Love Story. Edited and Translated by 
FRANCIS WILLIAM BOURDILLON, M.A. Second 
Edition, the Text collated afresh with the MS. at Paris, 
the Translation revised, and the Introduction rewritten. 


GLOBE.—“ A charming little book.” 


Crown 8vo. 16s. 


The RUINS and EXCAVATIONS of 
ANCIENT ROME. A Companion Book for Students and 
Travellers. By RODOLFO LANCIANI, D.C.L. Oxford, 
LL.D., Professor of Ancient Topography in the Univer- 
sity of Rome. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The very best guide that has 
ever been written.” 








ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A 
Memoir. By his SON. With Photogravure Portraits 
of Lord Tennyson, Lady Tennyson, &c. 2 vols. medium 
8vo. 36s. net. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., Author of 
‘The Holy Roman Empire,’ &c. With 3 Maps. Demy 
8vo. 14s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Bryce’s book is, in fact, a 
charming one throughout.” 

ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE.—“ The volume is a fascinating 
one, luring on the reader from chapter to chapter until the 
last is reached.” 

TIMES OF AFRICA,—“ Its value as a guide to true and 
accurate thinking on South African affairs is inestimable.” 
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Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
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By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 


THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


SCENES FROM HUXLEY’S 
HOME LIFE. 


By HIS SON. 
With a Portrait and an Autograph. 


MAXIMILIAN’S EMPIRE. 


Reminiscences of Mexico during the French Revolution. 
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Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 
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THE “JUST SO” STORIES. 
HOW THE CAMEL GOT HIS HUMP. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THROUGH THE EARTH. Chap. 1. 
By CLEMENT FEZANDIE. 


JOHNNY AND THE GIANT. 
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And numerous other Stories. 
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ROME, HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN 
and ECCLESIASTICAL, By H. M. and 
M. A. R. T. Part II1.—The Liturgy in Rome, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


“It covers ground which is only imperfectly dealt with 
in theordinary guide-book, and will be of the greatest service 
to visitors to Rome, and more especially to those who are 
attracted there by the services of Holy Week.” —Scotsman, 





CAIRO of TO-DAY. A Practical 
Guide to Cairo and its Environs. By E. A. 
REYNOLDS-BALL, B.A. F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘ Mediterranean Winter Resorts,’ &c. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


“ An admirable, concise, and eminently practical guide.” 
Cook's Excursionist. 


The MAKING of ABBOTSFORD. 
By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL SCOTT. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and Vignette of 
Abbotsford. 374 pages, square crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

“They fascinate by their ‘sweetness and light,’ beneath 


which ripples a perceptible current of the proverbial per- 
fervid genius of her nation.”—Spectator, 


IN NORTHERN SPAIN. By Dr. 
HANS GADOW, M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S. Contain- 
ing Map and 89 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 438 pages, price 21s, 

“* About the best book of European travel that has appeared 
these many years.”—Literary World, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Book III. Vol. If. By Prof. J. 
SHIELD NICHOLSON. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to STRUC- 
TURAL BOTANY. FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 
Second Edition. Illustrated with 116 Figures, 
By D. H. SCOTT, M.A. Ph.D. ¥.R.8., Honorary 
Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. ° 

A short account of the discovery, by the Japanese 
botanists Hirase and Ikeno, of the occurrence of spermato- 
zoids in certain Gymnosperms has been inserted, and illus- 
trated by sketches from preparations which these observers 
generously gave to the author. This great discovery bridges 
over, in the happiest way, the gap between Flowering and 
Flowerless Plants, 





An 


The NURSE’S HANDBOOK of 
COOKERY. A Help in Sickness and Con- 
valescence. By KE. M. WORSNOP, First-Class 
Diplomée of the National Training School of 
Cookery, South Kensington, and for sixteen 
years Teacher of Cookery under the London 
School Board. Crown: 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


‘* All that need be said of this little book is that it—or one 
as good—ought to be in the hands of every hospital and 
nursing cook; that the recipes are admirably selected, 
and that the detailed directions are thoroughly clear and 
practical.”—Sanitary Journal, 


The STORY of AB. By Stanley 


WATERLOO, Author of ‘An Odd Situation,’ 
&c. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Simon 
Harmon Vedder, and Cover Design by Will 
Bradley. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


‘* Perhaps the most original juvenile book of the year.” 
Morning Post. 
‘‘We were quickly conquered by the vigour and the 
interest of this narrative.”—Bookman, 








EXILED from SCHOOL; or, for 
the Sake of a Chum. By ANDREW HOME, 
Author of ‘From Fag to Monitor,’&c. With 
10 Full-Page Illustrations by Stephen Reid, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 

“A very amusing tale, quite out of the ordinary run...... 

It is one of the best school stories we have read.”—Standard, 

**One of the best stories of school life which we have 


come across...... Altogether a delightful boy’s book.” 
Westminster Gazette, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S NEW WORK BY SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0.’s 
LIST. MR. MACKENZIE BELL. NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 


a a ae 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for JANUARY, 1598. 
The WIDOWER. Chaps I.-III. 
. LALLY TOLLENDHAL. 

. MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT. 

. ALAS, POOR FIDO! 

. The CHEVALIER D'ANTAN. 
LISETTE. 

A WOMAN LEARNED and WISE. 
The LADY TANTIVY. 

. POETRY and PIPES. 

. A SEASIDE GARDEN. 

11. TRINCOLOX. (Conclusion.) 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


—_—_>_—- 
BY MR. BICKFORD SMITH. 


CRETAN SKETCHES. By R.A. H. 
BICKFORD SMITH, M.A, F.S8.A., Author of 
*Greece under King George,’ and late Com- 
missioner of the Cretan Relief Committee. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 6s. With 9 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Melton Prior. 


A NEW EDITION. 


MEMORIES of FATHER JAMES 
HEALY, Parish Priest of Little Bray and 
Ballybrack. With a Portrait. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, being the Third. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


TWENTY-SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA: 


from Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. B 
Field-Marshal Lord ROBERTS of KAN DAHAR, 
V.C. Besides Maps and Plans the Volumes 
contain Portraits on Steel and Copper. In 
2 vols. demy &vo. 36s, 

BY LADY HELEN CRAVEN. 


NOTES of a MUSIC LOVER. In 


crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
A NEW EDITION. 
ACTE. By Hugh Westbury, Author 


of ‘The Deliverance of Robert Carter.’ In 
1 vol, crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘*One of the best historical novels since ‘The 
Last of the Barons’ and ‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii.’”—Saturday Revie. 


NOTICE.—A New Story by FLO- 
RENCE MONTGOMERY, 
Author of ‘Misunderstood,’ &c., 
entitled TONY, ts now ready, 


in one small vol. 2s. 


A NEW EDITION. 
The DANVERS JEWELS. By Mary 


CHOLMONDELEY, Author of ‘Diana Tem- 
pest,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s, 


NOW READY, 
A FIERY ORDEAL. By Tasma, 


Author of ‘Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,’ ‘Not 
Counting the Cost,’ &c, In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
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London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Will be ready at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries on FRIDAY, January 7. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portraits and 
Facsimiles, extra cloth, price 12s. 


CHRISTINA 


ROSSETTI: 


A Biographical and Critical 
Study. 


BY 
MACKENZIE BELL, 
Author of ‘ Spring’s Immortality, and 
other Poems,’ 

‘Charles Whitehead: a Biographical 
and Critical Monograph,’ &c. 


This is, in effect, the authorized Life 
of the Poetess, being based largely on 
information and letters supplied by her 
relatives. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF 
PUBLICATION. 


NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, extra cloth, 
gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S 
PEERAGE 
AND 
BARONETAGE 
FOR 1898. 


CORRECTED BY THE 
NOBILITY. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 
SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A. 


Issued under the me eet of 7 ARMITAGE. 
With a Short Descriptive Text by 
Dr. JEAN PAUL ICHTEI 
Folio, half-morocco, Eight Guineas net ; Portfolio, 81. net, 


DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONET. 
AGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM for 1898, 
FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


A VERY SEASONABLE 


KALENDAR for the YEARE of OUR LORD 1898, 
Damaess to bee used by ye manie lovers of ye great 
Master William Shakespeare. Illustrated by 

~% Danforth Page. 4to. 1s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY BLIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


The STORY of JESUS CHRIST. 


Inte: ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS: "Tare. WARD)" Author of ‘The Gates Ajar,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HARRIET B. STOWE'’S LIFE 
on gg le =. ve ta. ta eg—eealilaas 


LETTERS RECEIVED by the 


EAST INDIA COMPANY from its SERVANTS in the 
EAST. Transcribed from the ‘Original Correspond- 
s,and Edited by 
strar and Superintendent of 
Records, India Office. Vol. II., with an Introduction by 
Mr. WILLIAM FOSTER. Demy 8vo. cloth, 1/. 1s. net. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN'S NEW WORK. 


THE INTEREST OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN SEA 
POWER, Present and Future. 


By CAPTAIN A, T. MAHAN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


The 7/MES says :—‘‘ This new work is in reality and in 
substance the mature fruit of his prolonged studies in that 
domain of history which he has made so pre-eminently his 

own.” 

The DAILY NEWS says:—“ All the main ideas on sea 
power which have been elaborated in treaties by the 
distinguished author permeate these essays. One finds in 
these pages the same broad sweep of vision, the same wide 
easy p of principles, underlying multitudinous details, 
and the ones dignified re and impartial judgment 
which render his Soriler books so impressive.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘‘ No one who has 
thought about naval questions can fail to — ize in all 
that Captain Mahan writes not only a mastery of style, but 
a mastery of the subjects he deals with......and so it is with 
most of the matters treated in this volume. They impinge 
upon points of import to us.’ 


NOW READY. 


Vol. I, bound in om, -y Guineas net ; leather, Six and 
Half Guineas net. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 


Illustrated by over 500 Pictures (380 Water-Colour Drawings 
and 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches). 


By JAMES TISSOT. 


The ENGLISH EDITION. Dedicated by Special Per- 
mission to the Right — W. E. Gladstone. 2 vols. of about 
300 es each, large imperial 4to. The Publishers are also 
issuing the Work in Twelve Parts, appearing at Monthly 
intervals. The first Six Parts can now be obtained. Sub- 
scriptions are only taken for the Complete Work. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE FIRST PART. 

The TIMES says:—‘‘ When completed this will be the 
most sumptuous New Testament in existence.” 

The GUARDIAN says :—‘‘ There can be no question this 
year as to which of the many books that are associated by 
custom with the Christmas season shall have the first place 
assigned to it. Nothing can approach the magnificent 
reproductions of the original drawings which Messrs. 
Sampson Low are presenting to the English public under 
the title ‘The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ,’ by James 
Tissot.” 
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Cromwell’s Place in History. Founded on 
Six Lectures delivered in the University 
of Oxford. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
D.C.L. (Longmans & Co.) 

Aut those who take an interest in the his- 

tory of the Stuart period will give a hearty 

welcome to Mr. Gardiner’s estimate of 

“ Cromwell’s _— in history,” but it will, 

we fear, be distasteful to the many who, 

when they think at all, still regard the 
great struggle of seventeenth century Puri- 
tanism in the direction of religious freedom 
not as a political lesson, but as a highly 
picturesque drama, in which our forefathers 
were permitted to play their parts mainly 
for the sake of stimulating the imagination 
of their successors. What such people 
think, it may be objected, cannot be of 
much consequence to any but themselves. 
This is, however, a mistake, for while they 
continue to exist, not as mere intellectual 
curiosities only—survivals from the days 
when the novels of Sir Walter Scott in- 
fluenced political thought—they encourage 
the production of romance-histories that 
go on spreading delusions which common 
sense finds it very hard to combat. The 
country squire who said, ‘“‘I never read 

Lingard because my family were Yorkists, 

and he wrote in favour of the usurpation 

of Henry of Richmond,” is a specimen 
but slightly exaggerated of prejudice still 
often encountered. 

Mr. Gardiner is an historian whom it 
would be something very like impertinence 
on our part to praise. He has not only a 
large measure of that faculty (rare at any 
time) which is called the historical instinct, 
but his knowledge of the more obscure lite- 
rature of his subject, especially of foreign 
documents, has never been equalled. This 
secures for him a breadth of view, and a con- 
sequent calmness, which could not, from the 
nature of the circumstances, be attained by 
any of his predecessors. He knows, too, 
that the historian must not degenerate into 
the mere annalist, however necessary such 
hodmen of literature may be on their own 
lower level; and he has been careful through- 
out to avoid philosophical and moral digres- 





sions, which, however entertaining, are no 
part of the historian’s true work, and are 
apt to distract, if they do not pervert the 
judgment of the reader. Working as he 
has done for many years upon the seven- 
teenth century, he has acquired a knowledge 
of the characters of the men among whom 
Oliver’s childhood and youth ./ere passed, and 
of those with whom he associated in later life, 
which fits him admirably for understanding 
and entering into the future Protector’s out- 
look on the world. He realizes how perilous 
it is to attribute unreservedly to men of 
the Puritan time feelings identical with 
our own. Right and wrong may in 
themselves be absolute, but they influence 
the actions of men in ways which differ in 
different ages. An action, or even a sugges- 
tion, may be at one time honourable, and 
therefore within the limits of expediency, 
which would be at another revolting. Much 
of the wild writing which disfigures the 
literature of this and other countries has 
had its origin in the inability of authors to 
comprehend that in many matters, such as 
religious toleration, slavery, and the treat- 
ment of the vanquished and prisoners, it has 
been an absolute impossibility for the best 
and most wide-minded of the men of former 
days to think as we are accustomed to do 
It is, no doubt, most difficult to realize this ; 
but, until we do, we can never hope to pass 
judgment on the good and the bad of former 
days with anything approaching fairness. 
The unmeasured laudation with which 
some of the moderns have thought it 
becoming to honour the memory of the 
Protector is almost, if not quite, as offensive 
as the ribaldry with which the men of the 
Restoration amused themselves. A reaction 
was needed ; but it passed so far beyond the 
limits of right reason that there was some 
danger that the old superstitions might be 
once more rehabilitated. We trust that, 
now Mr. Gardiner has spoken, his summing- 
up on at least all the more important features 
in Oliver’s career will be regarded as autho- 
ritative by those who have not time or 
inclination to make detailed investigation 
for themselves. The verdict is, on the 
whole, favourable, but we find that Oliver’s 
was no more a perfect character than 
that of other men. It was far from 
being in harmony with itself. In points 
where he has been usually regarded as 
almost preternaturally strong, Mr. Gardiner 
detects evidence of something very like 
incapacity. That Oliver was of a quiet, 
orderly nature, with no far-reaching yearn- 
ing after personal or family advancement, 
seems certain. Had he been anxious to 
attract attention to himself, he had from 
his position many chances of doing so; but 
except for fen-bickerings of small account, 
he must have led the quiet life of a rural 
squire with limited interests. We can 
imagine him riding or tramping about his 
small estate during the day, and spending 
the evening over his Bible and a few 
volumes of Puritan divinity, deriving at 
times secular refreshment from Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘History of the World,’ a book 
we know he esteemed highly, for in after 
days he advised his son Richard to “re- 
create” himself therewith. Mr. Gardiner 
draws attention to the fact that 
‘*Cromwell kept quiet during the years in 
which Charles was governing without a Par- 





liament. He is not heard of as resisting the 
— of ship-money, nor even as setting at 
efiance the ecclesiastical courts. Clearly he 
was no ambitious firebrand, but a man under 
authority, whose aim it was to carry obedience 
to the utmost limits consistent with his personal 
duty. This, too, is characteristic of the man, 
and displays itself again and again in his pro- 
longed hesitations to break with established 
authority. In his conservative dislike to hasty 
changes combined with a religion influencing 
the conduct as well as the creed, Cromwell was 
a fair representative of the better part of Eng- 
land; none the less because when once his 
reluctance to step forward had vanished, he was 
capable of administering heavy blows against 
those who blocked the way too persistently even 
for his patience, and because when once he had 
broken with the past, no going back was any 
longer possible for him.” ; 
The lecturer dwells on the fact that Oliver 
was not in creed only, but in life and con- 
duct, a God-fearing man. This, indeed, is 
as surely demonstrated as the holiness of 
any one of the saints of medizval Christen- 
dom, and it crushes at once many of the 
calumnies which have gathered round him, 
though, of course, it cannot affect the cha- 
racter of some actions which a modern view 
must necessarily regard as discreditable to- 
Cromwell. No reasonable man would now, 
we trust, speak of the slaughters in Ireland 
as anything but atrocious crimes. To call 
them ‘terrible surgery,” as Carlyle has 
done, is to efface the line which separates 
evil from good. No immediate gain in the 
present, no hope of advantage in the future, 
can excuse the massacre of the innocent. 
Had the slaughter of Drogheda really been. 
the means of permanently pacifying the 
whole of Ireland, it would have been none- 
the less intrinsically evil; but the result has- 
not been what the victor hoped for. It would 
be rash to say what it has been. There are- 
those who trace a great part of the evils. 
which Ireland underwent during two suc- 
ceeding centuries to this violation of natural 
right. The most perverted casuistry has no- 
defence for actions such as these; but they 
are not difficult of interpretation to any 
one who knows the spirit of the time.. 
We may well believe that to Cromwell’s- 
mind there was a full justification. He, 
like all the rest of England at the time, 
received as simple truths the wild exag- 
gerations regarding the massacre which had 
occurred in Ireland a few years before — 
an event terrible enough in itself, but 
magnified out of all proportion by the fierce- 
religious hatred of thetime. He, moreover, 
regarded the national religion of the Irish 
as a form of idolatry which it was impos- 
sible to tolerate in a Protestant state. The 
Puritans with all their many virtues pos- 
sessed hardly any faculty for seeing religion 
from any other standpoint than their own. 
It is by no means easy for a modern to com- 
rehend the power which the letter of 
Baiigtean possessed in fashioning their con~ 
duct. The earlier Reformers in their attacks 
on Catholic rites had fallen back on the 
denunciations of idolatry to be found in the 
Old Testament. English Puritanism accepted 
and even exaggerated this teaching. Oliver 
knew his Bible as few men do to-day; his 
heart had, no doubt, thrilled from boyhood 
at the wars of Joshua and the dealings of 
Elijah with the prophets of Baal; to him it 
had become a fixed conviction that he had 
been raised up by God to bestow peace on 
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the land, and tread in the footsteps of those 
whom he believed to have been directly 
guided by the Most High. 

This, we are well aware, is not an excuse, 
but we submit it to be the true interpreta- 
tion of events which have cast so dark a 
shadow over his otherwise humane cha- 
racter. It is well to remember also that 


such evidence as we have seems to show: 


that during the few years in which he 
exercised supreme authority the persecution 
of the English Catholics was less severe 
than it was either before or afterwards. It 
was, then, by no means personal hatred 
which stimulated him to the atrocities of 
the Irish campaign. That Oliver never 
attained to the modern idea of toleration 
is, of course, obvious. We doubt, indeed, 
whether any one of his day did so, but that 
in practice he approached near to it is 
beyond doubt. Mr. Gardiner sums up the 
matter in the following striking passage :— 

‘* How earnestly Cromwell desired to set con- 
viction before force is known to all. He had 
broken the Presbyterian and Calvinistic chains, 
and had declared his readiness to see Moham- 
medanism professed in England rather than that 
the least of the saints of God should suffer 
wrong. Yet he dared not give equal*liberty to 
all. To the Royalists his person was hateful as 
the murderer of the king, as the general whose 
army had despoiled them of their property, and 
as the violator of ‘the known laws’ of the land. 
How, then, could he tolerate the religion of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which had become 
the badge of Royalism? It is true that the 
tide of persecution rose and fell, and that it was 
never very violent even at its worst; but it is 
also true that it could never be disowned. There 
was to be complete freedom for those who were 
Puritans, little or none for those who were not. 
Liberty of Religion was to be co-extensive with 
the safety of the State. It was a useful formula, 
but hardly more when the safety of the State 
meant the predominance of the army, and the 
head of the State dared not throw himself on a 
free Parliament to give him a new basis of 
authority.” 


Mr. Gardiner has studied the Protector’s 
foreign policy with great thoroughness. 
It was impossible to do so until very re- 
cently, and we are not aware that any one 
has worked in the newly opened mines so 
long and so carefully as he has done. His 
opinions are worthy of respectful attention, 
but the last words have not been said as 
yet on this most involved subject. We 
referred to it when we criticized the second 
volume of Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate’ (Athen. 
No. 3653). 








The Book of the Dead. The Egyptian Text 
according to the Theban Recension. By 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D. 3 vols. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir appears idle to hope at present for a 
definitive version of ‘The Book of the Dead.’ 
The late Dr. Birch made the first attempt 
in 1867 by rendering into English, for 
Bunsen’s great work on Egypt, the whole of 
the Turin Papyrus. M. Pierret improved 
on this in 1881 in a French version of the 
same papyrus, made after careful collation 
with the other texts of the same kind in the 
Musée du Louvre. But both these efforts 
were confined in the main to but one 
example, which belongs, moreover, to the 
period of the very last native dynasty that 





ruled in Egypt. At the (London) Orientalist 
Congress of 1874 it was decided to attempt 
the publication of a ‘Book of the Dead,’ 
compiled from all the texts of whatever 
date then extant, and the task was entrusted 
to the capable hands of M. Naville. But 
M. Naville found the swarms of papyri of 
late date too numerous to deal with, and 
when his ‘Todtenbuch’ was published in 
1886 it was found to contain only examples of 
the Theban period, or, in other words, of the 
eighteenth and the two succeeding dynasties. 
These Sir Peter Renouf set to work in 1891 
to translate, collating them with many other 

pyri discovered after the appearance of 
ir. Naville’s work, and the task was nearly 
complete at the regretted death of the ex- 
Keeper of Oriental Antiquities a few weeks 
ago. Butsince the beginning of Sir Peter 
Renouf’s translation additional texts have 
become accessible. The Papyrus of Ani, 
the most ornate copy of the Theban ‘ Book 
of the Dead’ yet to hand, was bought by 
the British Museum in 1888, and its pur- 
chase was followed in 1890 by that of the 
still more important Papyrus of Nu. Both 
these have now been deciphered and studied, 
and with their aid Sir Peter Renouf’s suc- 
cessor, Dr. Budge, has been able to produce 
the three thick volumes before us. They 
contain the hieroglyphic text, a translation, 
and a vocabulary of a ‘Book of the Dead’ 
which may fairly claim to be the most 
complete yet published. 

A glance at Dr. Budge’s translation will 
convince any one of the difficulty of making 
such a work intelligible to those who are not 
Egyptologists. ‘The Book of the Dead’ is 
known to the majority of readers as the 
collection of religious texts generally found 
in Egyptian tombs; but it was really a great 
deal more than this. It was, in effect, a 
corpus of magical prayers and spells by which 
the dead Egyptian hoped to attain to a life 
beyond the tomb and to happiness in the 
next world. Without its aid it was held 
that his spiritual part could neither come 
forth from the tomb nor make its way 
through all opponents to the Hall of Judg- 
ment, nor defend itself there before the grim 
Judge of the Dead, nor even when “ justi- 
fied ” claim a share in the offerings of food 
made to the gods, without which it would 
surely suffer ‘‘the second death” and con- 
sequent annihilation. Such a belief seems 
to have been coeval with Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, and we find many of the chapters of 
‘The Book of the Dead’ carved upon the 
tombs of the pyramid-building kings of the 
fifth dynasty. But a belief which thus 
endured for forty-five centuries must needs 
undergo frequent changes, and the many 
foreign invaders who preceded Alexander all 
left their marks upon the Egyptian theology. 
Hence it happened that several chapters 
which were once stamped with the grossest 
materialism came to be interpreted by later 
ages in a mystical or non-natural sense; 
that others ceased to be intelligible, even 
to the professional scribes who reproduced 
them ; and that others which perhaps afforded 
keys to the explanation of the rest dropped 
out altogether from the later recensions. 
Those who have noted the change which 
has generally come over educated Eng- 
lish opinion with regard to such doc- 
trines as the existence of an evil principle 
and a material hell can form some idea 





of the difficulty of placing anything like 
a consistent interpretation on the text 
before us. 

That this difficulty has been altogether 
overcome by Dr. Budge it would be idle to 
assert. Sir Peter Renouf, indeed, accom- 
panied his translation by a running com- 
mentary representing the most approved 
opinions of scholars of his day. But then 
he was writing for a learned society whose 
members might be supposed to have at least 
an elementary knowledge of the history and 
language of ancient Egypt. Dr. Budge, 
whose translation is avowedly made “for 
popular use,” can assume no such know- 
ledge on the part of his readers, and he 
therefore contents himself with an introduc- 
tion dealing with the most salient points 
of the Egyptian religion. Here he steers a 
middle course between the extreme theories 
of M. Amélineau on the one hand, and of 
Herr Wiedemann on the other, so that we 
are not startled by such propositions as that 
the Christian Church, instead of converting 
the heathen Egyptians, itself adopted their 
beliefs, or that the Egyptians never at any 
time possessed a consistent religion, but 
only a disjointed body of religious ideas, 
He explains clearly the essentially Egyptian 
doctrines of the resurrection of the soul 
and its fourfold nature, as also the 
theory of magic which led to the burial 
of books and amulets with the corpse. He 
is careful, too, to claim for the Egyptians 
the monotheistic tendency with which most 
students of their religion are inclined to 
credit them. But when all this is said, 
he finds himself bound to confess that there 
were many apparent inconsistencies in their 
beliefs which cannot be explained in our 
present state of knowledge, and that we 
must wait for further discoveries for their 
elucidation. If the one ‘ eternal, immortal, 
and invisible” Creator whom the Egyptians 
worshipped possessed, as Dr. Budge asserts, 
‘‘all the essential attributes of the Chris- 
tian’s God,” how could they think that their 
chance of future happiness depended on the 
parrot-like knowledge of the mere names of 
hundreds of inferior deities? And if they 
believed that the burying of certain spells 
with the deceased caused him to become a 
god, why did they resort to the tedious and 
expensive process of embalming as well? 
To such questions as these Dr. Budge’s 
introduction gives no answer. 

From the literary standpoint there is not, 
perhaps, much to be said for Dr. Budge’s 
translation, because, as he tells us in the 
preface, he has purposely made it as literal 
as possible, so that the reader may “‘ judge 
for himself the contents of the Theban ‘ Book 
of the Dead.’” Faithfulness to the original 
is no doubt a virtue in a translator, but in 
a popular version of a sacred text some 
attempt should be made to preserve a cer- 
tain grace of diction as well. That this 
need not interfere with accuracy is apparent 
from the work of Dr. Budge’s predecessors. 
Thus M. de Horrack, in rendering into 
French a ‘ Book of the Dead’ of the Graeco- 
Roman period, begins :— 


‘*Oh Osiris N— [the name of the deceased], 
tu es pur, ton coeur est pur, la partie antérieure 
de ton corps est pure, la partie postérieure de 
ton corps est pure! Ton intérieur est tout 
myrrhe et tout natron. Il n’y a membre de 
toi qui soit en état de péché,” 
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a passage which is thus rendered by Dr. 
Budge :— 

‘Hail, Osiris...... Thou art pure, and thy 
heart is pure. The foreparts of thee are pure, 
thy hindparts are cleansed, and thy interior is 
made clean with bed incense and natron. No 
member of thine hath any defect whatsoever.” 
Or we may put his rendering of the famous 
‘Negative Confession” in chap. cxxv. of 
the Theban recension side by side with that 
of Sir Peter Renouf. Thus :— 


Budge. 

“T live upon right and 
truth, and I feed upon right 
and truth. I have performed 
the commandments of men 
as well as the things whereat 
are gratified the gods. 
have made the god to be at 
peace with me by doing that 
which is his will.” 


Both passages present some difficulties, but 
their latest translator has certainly not erred 
on the side of elegance. 

There is, however, a point of view from 
which Dr. Budge’s work deserves almost 
unqualified praise. Among the crowd of 
Englishmen who now visit Egypt for amuse- 
ment or health, there are many who wish 
to acquire some knowledge, however slight, 
of the ancient Egyptian language, in 
order to give them a greater interest 
in the antiquities of the country. But 
such of the hieroglyphic texts as have 
hitherto been transcribed are for the most 
part buried in huge folios to be found 
only in museums, and this has proved a 
serious obstacle to their study. Dr. Budge 
has already been of service to this con- 
stantly increasing class of students by the 
publication of his ‘ First Steps in Egyptian’ 
and ‘Egyptian Reading- Book,’ and his 
‘Book of the Dead’ should be cordially 
welcomed by them. Even to more advanced 
students it supplies in a more convenient 
form than usual a great number of care- 
fully transcribed texts, and they may learn 
much from the generously ample voca- 
bulary which forms part of it. As regards 
external matters, the plates which accom- 
pany the translation are a great help to the 
understanding of the text, and are well 
drawn and reproduced, though the manner 
in which they are bound leaves something 
to be desired. The three volumes are well 
and clearly printed by Mr. Holzhausen, of 
Vienna, to whom Dr. Budge returns special 
thanks in his preface. Although we admit 
that English proof -readers are not so 
accomplished in such matters as their 
continental brethren, we regret that Dr. 
Budge had to go so far for a printer, all 
the Egyptian publications of the British 
Museum being, so far as we know, printed 
in England. In his transliteration of Egyp- 
tian words it is pleasant to see that Dr. 
Budge has avoided the worst excesses of the 
later school of English Egyptologists, who 
by too lavish a use of diacritical marks do 
but replace one system of hieroglyphics by 
another. But he is not altogether guiltless 
in this matter. There are, for instance, 
three alphabetic signs which correspond, 
according to him, to the sounds represented 
by the English letters ¢, d, and tch, the 
last named being surely more like the dj 
of the Coptic letter djandja. Yet he trans- 
literates them all by ¢, marking it in the 
second case with a point under, and in the 
last named with an acute accent over the 
English letter. As often neither point nor 


Renouf. 

“*T subsist upon Righteous- 
ness: I sate myself with 
uprightness of heart. I have 
done that which man pro- 
scribeth and that which 
pleaseth the gods, I have 
propitiated the god with that 
which he loveth.” 





accent can be seen by unspectacled eyes, 
this is carrying the imitation of German 
pedantry rather far. 








Richard Hussey Vivian, First Baron Vivian: 
a Memoir. By the Hon. Claud Vivian. 
(Isbister & Co.) 


Lorp VIVIAN was a good and distinguished 
officer, but he cannot lay claim to be con- 
sidered a great commander of cavalry. 
Indeed, great leaders of cavalry are rare 
in every country—more rare, in fact, than 
great commanders of armies, for though 
the qualifications which enable a man to 
shine as a commander of cavalry are of 
a lower, yet they are of a more special 
nature than those of the general-in-chief 
of an army. To a certain extent a chief 
of cavalry, like a poet, is born, not made, 
and great leaders of cavalry in the English 
army during the last two and a half cen- 
turies may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Cromwell was perhaps the greatest, 
Marlborough also knew how to handle 
horsemen with effect, and a high place may 
be assigned to Lord Ligonier and the Mar- 
quis of Granby. The list is completed by 
the name of Lord Combermere, the only 
eminent leader of cavalry who came to the 
front in the British army during the great 
war which ended in 1815. Yet though Lord 
Vivian was not an eminent cavalry chief, 
he saw much and varied active service; he 
was better educated than most of his brother 
officers, and his remarks on men and matters 
are acute and worthy of attention. 

Born at Truro in 1775, he, after a few 
months at the local grammar school, spent 
three years at Harrow, followed by two 
terms at Exeter College, Oxford, his educa- 
tion being completed in France. There, how- 
ever, doubtless owing to the disturbed state 
of the country, he remained only a few 
months. His father, a lawyer of some 
repute, wished him to go to the bar, and he 
was articled to a solicitor at Devonport ; but 
the knowledge he picked up of military life 
in a garrison town induced him to adopt the 
army as a profession, and in 1793 he was 
gazetted ensign in the 20th Foot. After a 
few months’ home service, interrupted only 
by the abortive expedition to the coast of 
Brittany in support of the Royalists, Hussey 
Vivian was, in May, 1794, promoted to a 
company in the 28th Regiment, with which 
he took part in campaigns in France, 
Belgium, and Holland. In the autumn of 
1796 the regiment went to Gibraltar, and 
Capt. Vivian exchanged subsequently into 
the 7th Light Dragoons, and took part 
in the short and unsuccessful expedition to 
the Helder in 1799. In March, 1800, he 
became regimental major after less than 
seven years’ total service. Then ensued 
eight years of home service, distinguished 
by only two incidents. One was his run- 
away match with a daughter of Philip 
Champion de Crespigny, of Aldborough ; 
the other, a most gallant rescue of a drown- 
ing man at Woodbridge. In 1804 he was 

romoted to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
25th Light Dragoons, but three months 
later exchanged back into the 7th Hussars, 
which he commanded in Sir John Moore’s 
campaignin Spain. The regiment belonged 
to General Baird’s corps. In the brilliant 
action at Sahagun, Col. Vivian was not 





engaged, though he received the gold medal 
for that occasion, the explanation being, we 
imagine, that the 7th Hussars were repre- 
sented by an officer and twelve men. He 
gives, however, the following brief account 
of the action :— 


** December 21.—On this morning, Lieut.- 
General Lord Paget, with the 15th Regiment of 
Hussars, marched at one o'clock from Melgar 
Abaxo in order to attack a French regiment 
quartered at Sahagun. He succeeded in 
arriving there at daybreak in the morning and 
just as the regiment had turned out, having 
heard from an advanced post, with which his lord- 
ship had fallen in and of whom he had taken 
six — being half only —that the English were 
advancing. He therefore found the enemy 
prepared for him, and the two regiments, 
French and 15th, trotted in column alongside 
of each other for a short distance, until Lord. 
Paget thought he had outflanked them on the 
side where their retreat lay, when he halted, 
wheeled into line, and charged. They also 
formed their line and stood firm, but it was 
only for a short time ; they were soon broken, 
and a general rout ensued. They lost in killed 
and wounded and prisoners about 220; the 
English, none killed, fourteen wounded, of 
which number were Lieut. -Col. Grant and 
Adjutant Jones. The number of the 15th was 
about 500; the French between 600 and 700. 
Their two Lieut.-Cols. and eleven officers were 
made prisoners.” 

He played an active part in the cavalry 
affair at Benavente eight days later. 

Writing on the Ist of January, 1809, 
Lieut.-Col. Vivian observes :— 


‘‘The conduct of the British soldier thus far 
had, although in some instances very irregular, 
been in general otherwise ; but at Villa Franca 
it became extremely bad.” 

To check outrages three-men of the 7th 
were arrested for plundering, and were 
required to cast lots which one of them 
should suffer death. The unlucky one 
met his fate with fortitude. In the retreat 
from Lugo, Lieut.-Col. Vivian and his 
regiment formed the rearguard, and he thus 
describes the scenes which he witnessed :— 


‘*The commissary stores previous to our 
departure had been so short as to admit of 
one day’s bread only being delivered, and even 
this some regiments did not receive. But even 
still, hunger was the least of the poor soldiers’ 
sufferings ; want of rest, want of shoes, wretched 
roads, and heavy rain filled up the sum of their 
miseries. Although I left the advanced posts, 
which were four miles in advance of the town, 
full four hours after the retreat of our army, I 
found the houses on the outskirts of the town 
full of stragglers. Many of these I succeeded 
in driving out by force or persuasion. Others 
were so ill and harassed that nothing could 
move them. From this instant the road pre- 
sented one constant string of stragglers, many 
of whom no efforts of ours could drive before 
us; although the certain consequence of their 
dropping behind was their becoming prisoners, 
as the enemy would certainly follow early in the 
morning. Every house was full (I may say, 
out of some we drove upwards of a hundred) of 
these stragglers, and such was the state of care- 
lessness and the total want of spirit occasioned 
by fatigue, &., that on being told that the 
enemy would certainly shoot them, many re- 
plied, ‘They may shoot us, sir, as you may 
shoot us, but we cannot stir’; and although 
there were many instances in which our men 
actually proceeded to severe measures to force 
the people on, hundreds remained immovable ; 
of these several were almost in a dying state, 
and two or three were found actually dead. 
Wherever they found straw they rolled them- 
selves up in it, and although our men rode in 
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upon them they would not cry out; and we 
found the only means was to prick with our 
swords in order to discover them and make 
them stir. The road presented a spectacle even 
more distressing. Fine fellows, willing and 
anxious to get on, their feet bleeding for want 
of shoes, and totally incapable of keeping up; 
others, whose spirit was better than their 
strength, actually striving till the last to join 
their battalions, and several of this description 
perished in the attempt. I myself saw five dead 
on the roadside, and two women, whilst every 
now and then you met with a poor unfortunate 
woman, perhaps with a child in her arms, with- 
out shoes or stockings, knee deep in mud, crying 
most piteously for that assistance which, alas ! 
we could not afford her. One poor wretch of 
this description actually died with two children 
at her breast, one of whom was also dead, and 
the second would have shared the fate of its—I 
may say, under the circumstances—happy little 
relative.” 


The retreat upon Astorga was, in Vivian’s 
opinion, unavoidably rapid :— 


‘From Astorga this hurry appeared no 
longer necessary. The strength of the country 
—full of defiles, and consequently defensible by 
a small body against even a very superior force, 
with the circumstance of its containing only one 
road ble for artillery—rendered the retreat 
of our army at its leisure perfectly feasible ; the 
more so as the road leading to Orense, which 
was the only one by which it was possible for 
an enemy to advance on our flanks, was de- 
fensible by a very small body of light troops. 
This circumstance, however, never appears to 
have entered the head of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and perhaps the greatest error committed 
was the manner in which he hurried his retreat 
from Astorga. It is true that to the flank 
he detached Brig.-Gen. Crawfurd with a light 
corps; but they retreated as fast as the main 
body ; and from this rapidity of retreat arose 
that dreadful system of straggling, and that 
complete state of disorganization in which, to 
quote Sir John’s own orders, the army was 
thrown. Had two or three bodies of light 
troops been formed into rear-guards, to relieve 
each other and defend each pass ; and had the 
three days’ halt at Lugo been dispensed with 
and added to the marching days; had every 
bridge that possibly could have been destroyed 
been destroyed, instead of having made away 
with the entrenching tools and placed the 
engineers in the ridiculous situation of attempt- 
ing to destroy them, and that without effect ; 
had the es over the mountains been scarped, 
which might easily have been effected ; the army 
might have retired at its leisure and have 
avoided the severe losses it experienced, which 
amounted to scarcely less than 5,000 men. I 
am well aware of the difficulties that presented 
themselves towards the feeding of the army; 
but a tolerable commissariat would easily have 
placed provisions for two days in such places 
that the army never need have had the slightest 
want ; and indeed I am fully persuaded that the 
rapidity of the march added to the difficulty on 
this head, instead of taking from it. By a little 
arrangement also, shoes, of which there were 
plenty, might have been supplied to the troops, 
instead of its being necessary, as was really 
done, to destroy both provisions and clothing 
to prevent them falling into the enemy’s hands.” 


There is an absence of letters till 
August, 1813, when he again embarked 
for the Peninsula, and in September 
joined the army in the north of Spain, 
where presently he was given the command 
of a cavalry brigade. Constantly in contact 


with the enemy and frequently engaged, 
at Croix d’Orade he gained great credit 
from the Duke of Wellington, who thus 


‘“‘The 18th Hussars under the immediate 

command of Col. Vivian had an opportunity of 
making a most gallant attack upon a superior 
body of the enemy’s cavalry, which they drove 
through the village of Croix d’Orade and took 
about 100 prisoners and gave us possession of 
an important bridge over the Ers, by which it 
was necessary to pass to attack the enemy’s 
position.” 
Col. Vivian, just after he had ordered the 
charge, was disabled by a carbine shot. 
Napier assigns the credit of the charge to 
the commanding officer of the 18th Hussars, 
whereas the order to charge had been given 
by the brigadier. At all events Welling- 
ton, it will be seen, did him justice. His 
wound was so severe that he was unable 
to take any further part in the campaign. 
Indeed, his arm was still useless fifteen 
months later at Waterloo. 

At Waterloo Sir Hussey Vivian com- 
manded a brigade consisting of the 10th and 
18th Hussars and the Ist Hussars, K.G.L., 
the two latter having served under him in 
the Peninsular war. He was at the Duchess 
of Richmond’s ball when he heard of the 
advance of the French, and at once returned 
to his brigade, whence he marched at day- 
break by dreadful roads forty miles to 
Quatrebras, too late to take part in the 
fighting. On the 17th he retreated steadily 
before a considerable body of French 
horsemen, and on the 18th his brigade was 
placed on the extreme left of the British 
line, Sir John Vandeleur’s brigade being 
close to it on the right, the villages in their 
front being occupied by small bodies of 

infantry. During the early part of the 
battle Vivian’s and Vandeleur’s brigades 
stood dismounted in rear of the main ridge, 
suffering little loss, though a shot or shell 
fell occasionally amongst them. About 
the beginning of the battle Lord Anglesey 
sent injunctions to Vandeleur and Vivian 
to engage the enemy whenever they could 
do so with advantage without waiting for 
orders, and we have Vandeleur’s written 
statement in support of this assertion. When 
about 2 p.m. the Household and Union 
brigades had been practically wrecked by 
pushing their charges too far, Vandeleur, 
who was nearest, brought up his brigade, 
and, though somewhat retarded by a hollow 
road on his right flank, arrived in time to 
check the pursuing French, and forced them 
up the hill again. Vivian, who had ridden 
forward to observe what was happening, 
saw the disordered state into which Pon- 
sonby’s brigade had fallen, and at once sent 
back word by a staff officer to the 10th and 
18th to move to their right, leaving the 
lst K.G.L. to look out to the left. Indeed, he 
was not particularly anxious about that flank, 
as he knew that the Prussians were close 
at hand. Hindered by the hollow road, he 
did not reach that part of the crest whence 
Ponsonby had commenced his charge till 
Vandeleur had done all that was necessary. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, in his ‘Cavalry in the 
Waterloo Campaign,’ tells the following 
story :— 
‘*When the Prussian military attaché, seeing 
what was likely to occur, urged Vandeleur and 
Vivian to move to the support of the Union 
brigade, they both declined, saying, ‘ Alas! we 
dare not move without orders’; and Miiffling 
eventually, having left them before Vandeleur 
moved, remained for years under the impression 


Sir Evelyn Wood does not mention his 
authority for a statement which is evidently 
incorrect, but it is taken from Miiffling’s 


As a matter of fact, both 
Vandeleur and Vivian did move. We think 
that we can clear up the error. Somewhere 
about 6 p.m., Vivian tells us, learning 
‘*that the cavalry in the centre had suffered 
terribly, and the Prussians having by that time 
formed to my left, I took upon myself to move 
off from our left, and moved directly to the 
centre of our line, where I arrived most oppor- 
tunely, at the instant that Buonaparte was 
making his last and most desperate effort ; and 
never did I witness anything so terrific; the 
ground actually covered with dead and dying, 
cannon shots and shells flying thicker than I 
ever heard even musketry before, and our 
troops—some of them—giving way. In this 
state of affairs I wheeled my brigade into line 
close (within ten yards) in the rear of our 
infantry, prepared to charge the instant they 
had retreated through my intervals. (The three 
squadron officers of the 10th were wounded at 
this instant.) My doing this, however, gave 
them confidence, and the brigade, which was 
literally running away, halted on our cheering 
them, and again began firing.” 

For half an hour he remained exposed to a 
most dreadful fire, but he saved the centre 
from being broken. Siborne says that 
Vivian, finding that there was nothing to 
be feared on the extreme left, and hearing 
that fresh cavalry were needed in the centre, 
proposed to Vandeleur that the two brigades 
should move towards the centre. Vandeleur 
declined to move without orders, so Vivian 
set out with his own brigade. On the way 
he met Lord Uxbridge, ‘‘who was much 
pleased to find the Duke’s wishes had been 
thus anticipated, and sent orders to Van- 
deleur to follow.”’ Clearly Sir Evelyn Wood 
has mixed up this second movement to the 
right with the first movement made four 

hours previously. Thus the discrepancy is 

explained. 

Up to this time Vivian had suffered com- 
paratively little, and had not once charged. 
His opportunity came at last, and he had 
fighting enough to satisfy a glutton. At 
nightfall, after the repulse of the Imperial 
Guard and the flank movement of Adams’s 
brigade, the Duke ordered Vivian to thefront, 
at the same time giving instructions for a 
general advance, and Vivian passed along 
the front of Vandeleur’s brigade. When he 
reached the bottom of the valley he perceived 
“‘the French retiring up the hill and along 
the high road, covered by their guns, two 
large bodies of cavalry, and two squares of 
infantry.” Under a heavy fire of grape 
from the artillery, and musketry from the 
squares, he led the 10th against a body of 
cuirassiers and lancers on the French left. 
‘“‘ Having seen them fairly in,” he galloped 
back to the 18th, who had been halted by 
his orders, and attacked a body of cuirassiers 
on the French right. These also were routed 
and the artillerymen were cut down at their 
guns, fourteen of which were captured. He 
then came to a squadron of the 10th, which 
Major Howard had rallied, the rest of theregi- 
ment being dispersed, many following the 
routed enemy, and ordered Howard to charge 
a French square that remained intact. Vivian 
had at first hesitated to attack these resolute 
men, who refused to acknowledge defeat, but, 
observing some of our owninfantry approach- 
ing, reckoned on their help. The square 


memoirs. 








mentioned his conduct in despatches :— 


that neither had advanced.” 


was not broken (Howard was killed in the 
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charge), but gradually pushed into a ravine, 
where in the darkness and confusion it 
scattered and mingled with the crowd of 
fugitives rushing to the rear. In the mean 
time Vivian had himself brought up the 
2nd Hussars, K.G.L. He proceeded in 

ursuit, followed by the rest of the brigade. 

When Vivian was leading half the Ist 
Hussars, K.G.I.., he was passed by Sir John 
Vandeleur’s brigade, and a conversation be- 
tween the two commanders took place. In the 
course of it Vandeleur showed much anger 
at Vivian’s having a few minutes previously 
sent an A.D.C. to request him (Vandeleur) 
to come on and support Vivian’s brigade. 
Vandeleur, Vivian writes, said ‘‘I had no 
business to send orders to my senior 
officer.” But Vivian declares that he sent no 
orders, only a request. He considered that 
sufficient appreciation was not shown of 
the exploits of his brigade at the close of 
the battle, and that Vandeleur received too 
great a share of the credit. Sir John 
Vandeleur himself, in a memorandum on 
the subject, written in 1836, says of the 
force under his orders :— 

‘*Tt then supported Vivian’s brigade, which 
made several charges on the left of the retiring 
enemy. Vandeleur’s brigade then relieved 
Vivian’s brigade, pursued, charged, and broke 
the last infantry which preserved its order near 
La Belle Alliance. It was then quite dark, and 
the troops remained on the ground.” 


Vivian himself writes, though we are not 
told on what date, as follows :— 


‘The time between the attack of my brigade 
(the 6th) and the advance of that of Sir J. 
Vandeleur must have been at least twenty 
minutes, if not thirty. It may be judged of 
from the following facts: the 10th had charged 
and rallied; the 18th had charged after the 
order to halt had been given to the 10th; the 
order to halt had been given to the 18th; 
the rallied body of the 10th had charged ; and 
it was after this that Capt. Keane was sent by 
Sir H. Vivian to beg Sir J. Vandeleur to move 
on in his support; and Sir H. Vivian was in 
the act of moving on with two squadrons of the 
1st Hussars when Sir J. Vandeleur, with his 
brigade, passed his right flank, and a conversa- 
tion took place between them. I have been 
thus particular in stating these facts, because 
the confusion occasioned by the attack of 
cavalry from the left has been attributed to an 
attack of both these brigades ; whereas in fact 
it was one only that made the most important 
impression. In saying this, it is not my object 
to take from the merit of the conduct of Sir J. 
Vandeleur’s brigade. That brigade had been 
much exposed and suffered severely, and had 
behaved gallantly, early in the day ; whilst mine 
was in comparative security. It was fair and 
right therefore that the brunt of the battle 
should at last fall upon me; and having so 
fallen it is equally fair and right that we should 
have credit for it Truth is history, and history 
without truth does not deserve the name; and 
Iam anxious, for the sake of the gallant men 
that I commanded, that, one day at least, the 
truth may be known. I assert positively that 
when I advanced I left Vandeleur’s brigade 
standing on the position, and they cheered me 
as I passed. The 10th charged; the 18th 
charged ; the squadron, or more, of the 10th, 
under Howard, formed, and charged again ; and 
I had myself ordered the 10th and 18th to be 
re-formed and to follow me. Having placed 
myself at the head of two squadrons of the 
1st Hussars, two other squadrons being in sup- 
port, I was advancing in pursuit of the broken 
enemy when I found on my right and front the 
11th regiment, part of Vandeleur's brigade. So 
completely had I found myself alone with my 





brigade prior to this that I had actually, some 
time before, sent my A.D.C., Capt. Keane, to 
Sir J. Vandeleur to request he would come on 
and support me.” 

Our own opinion is that Vivian made out 
his case. 

With Waterloo the interest in Vivian’s 
career almost ceases. From 1825 to 1830 
he was Inspector-General of Cavalry, from 
1831 to 1835 he was Commander of the 
Forces in Ireland, and from 1835 to 1841 
he was Master-General of the Ordnance, 
and sat in Parliament for several years as 
member for Truro, Windsor, and East 
Cornwall. On resigning he was raised 
to the peerage, but died in the follow- 
ing year suddenly from aneurism of the 
heart. 

Vivian had no opportunity of proving 
himself a great commander, but he will 
go down to posterity in military history 
as an excellent colonel and brigadier. 
The story of his life has been well told by 
his grandson, who judiciously lets him speak 
for himself. The only fault which we have 
to find with the book is that there is neither 
an index nor plans illustrating Lord Vivian’s 
achievements in the Waterloo campaign. 








The Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius. 
Translated into English Prose and Verse 
by H. R. James, M.A. (Stock.) 

Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by George Colville, 


1556. Edited with an Introduction by 
E. Belfort Bax. ‘Tudor Library.” 
(Nutt.) 


Ir is a hundred and eight years, if the 
British Museum Catalogue is to be trusted, 
since the ‘ De Consolatione,’ once the most 
popular of books, was translated into Eng- 
lish; and now, within a space of a few 
months, two English versions of it are 
offered to the reader. Only one, however, 
is really new; the other is making its 
second appearance on the stage, after a 
lapse of three centuries and a half. Col- 
vile’s translation (we do not know why Mr. 
Bax spells the name with two /’s on the 
title-page, when the introductory matter in 
the book itself consistently has the single 
letter) is, in fact, the oldest version in Eng- 
lish since the time of Chaucer, and has 
never previously been reprinted, so far 
as we know. It is now reissued, with 
all the advantages of good paper, good 
print, and ample margins, in the ‘“‘ Tudor 
Library,” and presents an excellent repre- 
sentative specimen of average Elizabethan 
prose in a handsome volume, well worth 
a prominent place on table or bookshelf. 
Mr. James’s volume, on the other hand, 
which in its own way is also well turned 
out by its publisher, is of a much smaller 
size, comfortable both to read and to 
carry; and it embodies a new translation 
of the work, including verse renderings of 
the lyrics with which it is interspersed, 
which the earlier translator discreetly veiled 
in pedestrian prose. 

Any one who wishes to make acquaint- 
ance with one of the most highly esteemed 
books of the Middle Ages, a book described 
by Gibbon as ‘‘a golden volume not un- 
worthy of the leisure of Plato or Tully,” 
may cordially be recommended to obtain 
and study Mr. James’s version; and the 





study is likely to bear fruit in reflection. 
For something like a thousand years the 
treatise of Boethius was the recognized 
literary consoler of the sorrowful and 
afflicted, occupying somewhat the same 
position as has been held in our own day 
by Hinton’s ‘Mystery of Pain’ or Tenny- 
son’s ‘In Memoriam’; but with the Renais- 
sance its influence waned, until at the 
present day it is practically unknown to all 
but afew. Its former excessive popularity 
is, perhaps, as strange as its present neglect. 
So totally devoid of Christian sentiments that 
the question of the faith of its author has 
been warmly debated, it was yet popular at 
a period when the Christian Church supplied 
practically the whole of literary thought and 
popular feeling, and that although it treated 
of a subject—the consolation of the afflicted 
—in which the superiority of Christian over 
pagan beliefs is sspecially conspicuous. It is 
strange, indeed, that the ages which were 
most saturated with Christian teaching 
should have turned for comfort to these 
philosophic commonplaces on the instability 
of fortune and the joys of philosophy, which 
echo the doctrines of pagan ethics. This 
paradox in itself lends a value to a trea- 
tise which, if it hardly deserves Gibbon’s 
eulogy, possesses not a little literary charm, 
and a special interest for Englishmen as 
having been translated both by King 
Alfred and by Chaucer. Mr. James, who 
has now been tempted to translate it again, 
has done his work really well. Both the 
prose treatise itself and the verse inter- 
ludes which divide its sections are rendered 
into easy and idiomatic English ; and the 
only complaint we have to make is that he 
has not supplied fuller information about 
the work and its author in his introduction. 
A longer, though not wholly satisfactory, 
introduction is prefixed by Mr. Bax to Col- 
vile’s translation. 

It is interesting to compare the two 
versions, in sixteenth and in nineteenth 
century English prose, of the passage con- 
taining a sentiment which has become a 
commonplace among the poets from Dante 
onwards :— 

Colvile. 

‘‘ Philosophy. If the forme of thys worlde be 
so seldom stedefast, and turnythe wyth so many 
alteracions and chaunges: why then wylte thou 
put confydence in the vnstedefast fortunes of 
men? Or wylte thou trust to the goodes of 
fortune, that be vncertayne and transitorye? 
It is manyfest and establyshed by gods law, 
perdurable, that nothynge gotten or engendred, 
is alwayes stedefaste and stable. 

‘* Boethius. O thou noryce of al vertues, thou 
sayest treuthe. I cannot deny the swyfte course 
of my prosperytye. But thys is the thynge 
that moste greuyth me, when that I doo re- 
member y‘ I was happye or in prosperitye. For 
in all aduersitie of Fortune, the mooste greife 
of aduersitie, is to remember, that I haue been 


in prosperitie.” 
Mr. James. 


“ Thus if Nature’s changing face 

Holds not still a moment’s space, 

Fleeting deem man’s fortunes ; deem 

Bliss as transient as a dream. 

One law only standeth fast: 

Things created may not last. 
Then said I: True are thy admonishings, thou 
nurse of all excellence; nor can I deny the 
wonder of my fortune’s swift career. Yet it is 
this which chafes me the more cruelly in the 
recalling. For truly in adverse fortune the 
worst sting of misery is to have been happy.” 
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Dante's paraphrase in the mouth of his | 


Francesca is a familiar quotation :— 
Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria, 
But the opposite sentiment of Browning’s 
‘Ferishtah ’ is less well known :— 
Fool, does thy folly think my foolishness 
Dvwells rather ov the fact that God appoints 
A day of woe to the unworthy one, 
Than tbat the unworthy one, by God’s award, 
Tasted joy twelve years long? 








NEW NOVELS, 


Deborah of Tod’s. By Mrs. Henry De La 
Pasture. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


A stmpLE and wholesome romance of the 
country-bred girl transplanted, as the wife 
of an elderly general, to the unnatural 
atmosphere of London society, is a story to 
be greeted with pleasure. Unhappy as her 
disillusionment is, Deborah meets in the 
process the man who really loves her, and 
does not hesitate to ask him, when he offers 
marriage, if there is any ‘“‘ woman wronged 
in this world that should stand between you 
and me.” This occurs in the last chapter, 
which is, curiously enough, the best chapter 
of the book. As a rule the novel is well and 
carefully written, though there is no reason 
why such a phrase as ‘pretty equally” 
should occur otherwise than in conversa- 
tion. The author’s method of writing is 
direct and lucid, and will please those who 
like to have nothing left to their imagination. 
There is genuine pathos in her work, but it 
is lacking in art. 


Sunset. By Beatrice Whitby. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Wuen will English writers learn that 
“ilk” —same? Miss Whitby’s ‘“ recog- 
nised ilk” is about the worst perversion 
we have seen of that much abused ex- 
pression. Yet it is good old English as 
well as Scotch. Other slips are ‘a woman 
like she is,”’ “‘ expatiating her carelessness,” 
and “let hindrances,” where “let” appears 
to be an adjective. It is a pity the writer 
will not stick to grammar, as she has a 
deliberately formed and sometimes forcible 
style ; but one recognizes the effort to follow 
a certain ‘‘ great master.” For the story, it 
may be safely commended as a study of the 
sort of romance which alone is possible in 
the conventional life of stay-at-home people. 
Frances Blake has been a little too hard 
and worldly-wise in early youth, and finds 
somewhat later that her mature affection 
elicits no return from the man who suffered 
from her first mistake. George Brand has 
since loved and lost a wife, and phlegmatic- 
ally goes off to the antipodes. Frances 
bears herself bravely, and learns to reward, 
“at sunset,” an intelligent and patient 
lover, worth more than he whom she has 
missed. The fate which mars the union 
between dull John Beaumont and his gentle 
spouse is natural as well as tragic; and the 
two contrasted children, Fra and Allis, are 
excellent portraits. 





Haime o’ the Corner. By M. E. Francis. 


(Harper & Brothers.) 
Mrs. BiunpEu has dedicated to her sister, 
Mrs. Sweetman, this story of the country 
round Liverpool, and each chapter is intro- 


duced by some pleasant verse of that lady’s. 
Maime’s story is one of misfortune—un- 
deserved, unrelenting—which pursues the 
workhouse child through the hard byways 
of industrial life. Treated as a pariah by 
the coarse farmers’ wives and working 
women, and contemptuously discarded by 
the young son of her employer, who had 
made light love to her—the only element 
of hope and brightness she has known—she 
lives to turn to her fellow in misfortune, 
Joe Beattie, whose honest, dog-like affection 
through the dark days of poverty and starva- 
tion in the great city conquers her heart at 
last. So the end of the simple pair is happi- 
ness, which is all the better for the artistic 
finish of the story. The Lancashire folk- 
tongue is well introduced, of course, and the 
people and our old acquaintance the Canon 
are full of vitality. 





The Sinner. By Rita. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
“THe Srnner” is a certain masterful Irish 
doctor, who has a fine taste in female beauty, 
and, after ruining sundry lives, marries a 
poor lady for her wealth, and ruthlessly does 
her to death to marry a fairer and younger 





woman. In fact, the story, in many of its 
| incidents, is modeiled on an ‘ ower-true” 
_ tale of sordid murder in Ireland which 
| occurred not many years ago. Rita’s brace 
of nurses, Nellie Nugent and Deborah Gray, 
are sufficiently attractive. Deborah Gray’s 
patient yet unswerving determination to 
assist the ends of justice, even at the cost of 
bitter suffering, is dignified and probable. 
The routine of hospital life is well described. 
But only those for whom murder has a fas- 
cination, and to whom crime—even the 
meanest, most modern, and least heroic in 
its form—presents nothing distasteful from 
a literary point of view, will read the long- 
drawn-out details of Mrs. Langrishe’s death 
with satisfaction or interest. 





The Iron Cross. 

son.) 
Car Breton in the Landes is the scene of 
Walter Pughe’s remarkable discovery. The 
local colouring sets forth that part of old 
Aquitaine with considerable vividness. The 
figure of the old Napoleonic warrior, who 
keeps guard over his son’s hearth in his 
easy-chair, and calls the donkey “ Velton”’; 
the son himself, with his habit of shooting 
his neighbours’ cats and hens; and the 
blind, but energetic Madame Daubagna, 
are as reminiscent of cottage interiors in 
the south of France as the village elders, 
with their suspicions and jealousy of 
‘Anglos,’ and the Gothamite wisdom 
which brings the Bayonne police upon him, 
are suggestive of its egregious bureaucracy. 
For the story, which turns on the hard 
birthright of degradation inherited by a 
noble Spanish damsel in consequence of the 
loss from a monastery of a celebrated relic, 
which it was the duty of the prior, a great- 
uncle of her own, to preserve, it is enough 
to say that it suffices to give continuity to 
the hero’s experiences. The conduct of his 
own ancestor, an English officer in the 
Peninsular war, in making off with the 
relic, is difficult to explain. A ‘‘ bluggy”’ 
account of a bull-fight diversifies the narra- 
tive. 


By R. H. Sherard. (Pear- 








The Freedom of Henry Meredyth. By M. 
Hamilton. (Heinemann.) 

‘THE FREEDOM oF Henry MEREDYTH’ is at 
least more readable than the average novel, 
for it aims at producing a picture of realities, 
and to some extent succeeds in its aim. But 
it is an unequally written book, a book that 
seems as though it might easily have been 
better. The beginning is promising, the 
end is not without good points. The 
rest of the matter leaves something to be 
desired. It shows lapses into a state, if 
not of absolute weakness, of an approach 
thereto. Some of the situations and actors 
are well and clearly focussed—not all, how- 
ever. There is at times a want of aptness 
and decision, generally in the very places 
where they would have been most appre- 
ciated. Some of the figures, and occasionally 
the. dialogue, are stereotyped. The con- 
fraternity of slum workers and their con- 
fidences are on this wise, and Alison 
Carnegie, the capable, warm-hearted, and 
wise-minded woman of means, is extremely 
familiar to novel-readers. Miss Urquhart, 
a passionate ‘‘ feminist,” is a conception 
already worked out. In Henry Meredyth 
himself there are clever touches, but also 
some incongruities, if not absurdities. Some- 
how the man’s temperament is almost, but 
not quite realized. The same thing applies 
to his daughter Vivien: she does not quite 
‘come off” as she should. 


A Man of the Moors. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Moortanp folk know that the atmosphere 
and spirit of their moors are real, if not 
very definable properties. In ‘A Man of 
the Moors’ the author may be said to pro- 
test overmuch, to be over-conscious of his 
natural background. This to some extent 
reduces the strength of his effects, human 
and scenic. The strain of character and 
situation chosen appears at times a little too 
strong for the writer. One feels that he 
is himself not quite certain what he intends 
to be the crowning feature of the picture. 
Yet the story has some fine touches and a 
few interesting moments. 


The Widow Woman: a Cornish Tale. By 
Charles Lee. (Bowden.) 

Tuts is a capital little study of life in a 
Cornish village — fresh, humorous, and 
convincing. The leading character is Mrs. 
Pollard, fat, bearded, and forty-three, pro- 
prietress of a three-hundred-pound lugger, 
five cottages, and a barking-house; and the 
tale of her wooing by many staid suitors, set 
forth in faultless dialect, is quite Homeric 
in its massive simplicity. When, with noble 
self-abnegation, she lets poor John Trelill 
off his promise, and even gives facilities for 
his clumsy proposals to Vassie Jenkin, the 
humour of the situation comes close to 
pathos. Indeed, she is such a thoroughly 
‘good sort” that one almost feels inclined 
to go down to Pendennack and try to marry 
the worthy dame oneself, for, as Mr. 
says, the latest advices from that quarter 
represent the ‘‘ widow woman” as still un- 
wed. 


The Making of a Prig. By Evelyn Sharp. 
(Lane.) 
Ir is perhaps a pity that so charming a 











writer as Miss Sharp should gratuitously 
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burden herself with an arbitrary and un- 
warrantable title. Katharine Austen cannot 
be said to come under any one of the recog- 
nized definitions of the prig proper. She is 
at worst, or best, a child of nature—a frank 
tomboy, when we meet her, who developes 
into a very lovable woman under the in- 
fluence of a strong passion, which she is 
innocent enough to advertise quite openly. 
We are to judge that this very innocence, 
which allows her to visit Paul Wilton in his 
chambers, uninvited, at an unusual hour of 
the evening, finally moves that gentleman 
to condemn her as a prig for not responding 
to the feeling into which his rather blood- 
less nature has been surprised. ‘ You 
can’t help it,” he tells her. ‘Now and 
again Nature makes woman a prig, and it 
is only the right man who can regenerate 
her. Unfortunately circumstances prevent 
me from being the right man.” To do 
Katharine justice, she is as much troubled 
as the reader to discover her claim to the title. 
To her father, the most exquisitely irrespon- 
sive of audiences, she ultimately confides her 
solution of the enigma: ‘A prig is one who 
tries to break what the ordinary person is 
pleased to call the law of Nature, and to 
substitute the law of his own reason instead. 
....The world won’t tolerate ideals: it 
sneers at us for trying to find out new ways 
of being good.” Now to get a bad name is 
to go far towards deserving it ; and it would 
certainly seem by this sort of speech that 
Katharine is in a fair way to become the 
thing which she has been very inaccurately 
called. Apart from the conclusion, which is 
not worthy of the rest, the novel, with its 
comparatively commonplace incidents, yet 
holds the attention by force of its artless 
sincerity and general reasonableness. It 
presents a most acceptable study of woman’s 
character; but while it is perhaps only 
natural and even proper that Miss Sharp 
should understand her own sex better than 
the other, there seems no adequate reason 
why almost all her menshould be intolerable. 
It does not appear that she intended this. 
She wishes her readers to understand that 
Paul Wilton is a most fascinating personality; 
yet she altogether fails to convince them 
that a girl of an intelligence so sane 
and unspoilt could be enamoured of this 
objectionable egoist, when confessedly 
there was no physical attraction to recom- 
mend him. His habitual assumption 
that he has only to lift his little finger 
to do what he likes with her makes 
them, against their will, and apparently 
against the author’s intention, despise the 
girl that could submit to this degradation. 
““*T can’t marry you; I don’t love you 
enough for that,’ she said, moving restively 
under his touch. He stroked her cheek 
gently. ‘Then why do you thrill when I 
touch you?’ he asked.” This is almost 
inconceivably offensive. Of the other male 
characters, Heaton may possibly have been 
designed for the snob that he is; yet he is 
represented as the personal friend of Wilton, 
for whose fastidiousness the author is pre- 
pared to vouch. Ted Morton too, with 
all his air of ingenuousness, is, in his 
small way, asnob. But many unimportant 
sins may be pardoned to the book for the 
saving grace of its buoyancy and unstudied 
humour. ‘ ‘Your cousin is a most interest- 
ing psychological study,’ said Paul vaguely. 





‘What do you mean? She is a very nice 
girl indeed,’ cried Marion indignantly ; and 
Paul silently condemned the whole sex with- 
out reservation.” The least happy feature 
of Miss Sharp’s humour is to be found 
in Ted Morton’s very limited slang, which 
betrays the hand of the amateur. And 
“talking of’ the Temple (as the in- 
consequent Monty would say in intro- 
ducing a new topic), is Miss Sharp quite 
precise in her details? Is it not wanton to 
allude to the ‘‘thoroughfare” from Foun- 
tain Court to the Embankment, when the 
authorities have taken the pains to put up 
@ notice on the spot saying that there is no 
such thing? 





A Short History of the Royal Navy, 1217 to 
oh By David Hannay. (Methuen & 
0.) 
Mr. Hannay has written a book which 
many will pronounce delightful—a book 
that invites readers, and will surely find 
them; for to any one who knows little or 
nothing about the subject it will be 
pleasant, interesting, and artistic from 
cover to cover—or perhaps we ought to say 
from stem to stern—and it will not trouble 
him with difficult problems to solve, doubt- 
ful points to discuss. Everything is easy, 
straightforward, and clear as the light of 
day. To any one, however, who, with some 
knowledge, attempts to read it critically the 
question must arise whether it answers 
to its title; whether it is properly called 
history ; whether it is not largely made up 
of the opinions and fancies of Mr. Hannay. 
It will, in fact, frequently appear that the 
author is filling up a hiatus in the record by 
drafts on his imagination or the bank of 
Messrs. Must-have-been. 

The method he has adopted of vaguely 
naming his authorities at the beginning of 
each chapter, but printing no exact references, 
is hardly one that inspires confidence; it isone 
that holds out facilities, if not temptations, to 
loose statements which it is impossible to 
verify or to contradict. No author has a right 
to call on his readers to prove a negative ; it 
is his duty to prove the affirmative, and 
when he makes a statement which is not 
matter of common knowledge to cite the 
authority from which he derives it. The 
want of this haunts us throughout. State- 
ments which appear doubtful are left un- 
supported ; sometimes there is room for a 
suspicion that the evidence, if it was pro- 
duced, would not be worth much. Thus, on 
p. 55, we have :— 

‘‘Prégent plundered the coast of Sussex 
while the English ships were refitting, till he 
had an eye knocked out by an English arrow.” 
The authorities vaguely named at the 
head of the chapter are Charnock’s ‘ Naval 
Architecture’ (a non-existent work), Oppen- 
heim’s ‘Administration of the Navy,’ and 
Brewer’s ‘Calendar of State Papers,’ in 
neither of which is there any mention of 
Prégent’s eye having been knocked out. 
The story is from Holinshed, who, however, 
words it rather differently. He says :— 

** Prior John...... was shot in the face with 
an arrow so that he lost one of his eyes and 
was like to have died of the hurt.” 

Holinshed is not a writer at first hand, and 
his story may or may not be true—most 
probably not. It refers to the middle of 





April, 1514; but in a letter from Calais of 
April 30th Prégent was reported to have 
been at Dieppe about ten days before, 
threatening to burn Calais ; and on May 27th 
Lord Thomas Howard wrote that Prior 
John had been lying at anchor between 
Calais and Boulogne, till he was cleared out 
by a few ships commanded by Sir Stephen 
Bull. Whether Prégent had his eye 
knocked out or not is a matter of trifling 
importance in an English history; but it is 
not a trifle that we should be referred to 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers’ for a story 
which not only is not there, but is virtually 
contradicted by what is there. 

In the account of the campaign of 1545 
we have a variety of curious statements, . 
some of which will certainly not bear ex- 
amination. Nelson, we are told incidentally, 
‘thought it beyond the power of the most skil- 
ful and practised body of captains ever collected 
under one command to combine the movements 
of more than thirty well-constructed ships in 
such a manner that they could be brought to 
bear upon an enemy all together ” ; 


whereas, up to the very last, Nelson was 
praying the Admiralty to send him more 
ships, and in his celebrated memo of October 
9th, 1805, he directed the combined move- 
ments of forty ships, which he then thought 
he would have under his command. Mr. 
Hannay’s remarks on signalling in 1545 are 
also interesting. He says, ‘‘ The system of 
signals was hardly yet in existence.” But 
what system ? the system formulated more 
than a hundred years later by the Duke of 
York, or that promulgated by Lord Howe 
more than another hundred years later, or 
that worked out by Admiral Colomb still a 
third hundred years later? The sentence, 
as it stands, has no meaning. A system 
there was, primitive it is true, leaving much 
to be desired in the way of precision, but 
very far in advance of what Mr. Hannay 
describes when he says :— 

‘‘There were, and indeed at all times must 
have been, a few arbitrary signals, to anchor or 
to get up anchor, to fight or leave off fighting, 
and so forth, but there were no means by which 
an admiral could communicate an order to make 
a particular movement except by sending a boat 
with an officer. Of course this implies that the 
movements of fleets must have been very slow, 
or else a messenger who had to row could not 
have overtaken the captain to whom he was sent. 
Even so, to send orders to ships ahead of the 
admiral must have required an amount of time 
which made any rapidity of mcevement im- 
possible, besides leaving an interval for acci- 
dents which would render the orders improper 
by altering the whole circumstances.” 

There is most certainly too much of the 
‘‘must have been” in this to satisfy any 
student of history, and more especially 
when the assumption on which it all reste 
is unsound, ‘There were no means,” Mr, 
Hannay says, “ by which an admiral could 
communicate an order to make a particular 
movement except by sending a boat with an 
officer.” On the contrary, there were signals 
to indicate strange sail in sight, their bear- 
ing, their number, friend or enemy; to 
chase, in any direction, singly, by divisions, 
all together. In point of fact, the system 
of signals in vogue was quite equal to the 
few simple orders commonly wanted. When 
anything more elaborate was necessary the 
order was given, not by sending a small row- 
ing boat to catch a ship bowling along before 
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a fair wind half adozen miles off, but by 
making the signal for the ship wanted to 
come within hail—primitive, certainly, but 
not absurd. 

But having settled the matter of signals, 
Mr. Hannay goes on :— 

‘*In fact, no battle, in the sense the word 

had in even the seventeenth century, could well 
be expected to take place between these two 
fleets in 1545.” 
We have seen something like this before, 
when, in. 1891, the committee of the Naval 
Exhibition stultified itself by permitting a 
writer in the Official Catalogue to say that 
‘victories such as that of Sluys were not 
naval victories in the modern sense of the 
term.” Of course, they were naval vic- 
tories, just as much as were Quiberon Bay 
and Trafalgar—battles which differed essen- 
tially in their details from any that could 
be fought now; just as much as Crécy and 
Flodden were victories for the army, though 
fought with very different weapons from 
those of the present day, and though some 
of the highest officers had previously com- 
manded at sea. That there was not a 
battle between the fleets of 1545 was not 
because a battle was impossible, but because 
neither Lisle nor Annebault thought it 
prudent. 

Mr. Hannay has again some curious 
remarks when he comes to speak of the 
defeat of the Armada of 1588 :— 

‘““The piety of the time accounted for the 

failure of the mighty armament by saying that 
God had blown upon it, and it had been 
scattered. This verdict has not always been 
accepted by che rationalism or the patriotism 
of modern times, and yet it may be said to be 
essentially true. The Armada failed through its 
own weakness and the incapacity of its chief. 
With the single exception of their use of the 
fireships in Calais Roads, the English leaders 
did nothing to force the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia into a disadvantageous position.” 
As Mr. Hannay wrote this, did he con- 
sider that the same might be said of nearly 
every great battle that has been fought 
from that time to this? of Quiberon Bay, 
of the Nile, of Trafalgar? that neither 
Hawke nor Nelson did anything to force 
his enemy into a disadvantageous position ? 
that his merit lay in the quickness with 
which he grasped the forelock of oppor- 
tunity? But, as a matter of fact, Howard 
did more with what Mr. Hannay calls 
‘‘the single exception.” As it was suffi- 
cient, there was no need to duplicate it. 
But Mr. Hannay thinks that the battle of 
Gravelines did little more than convince 
the Spaniards of their inferiority in man- 
ceuvring power, and of the utter incapacity 
of their chief; and that the loss of the 
Spanish ships was due solely to the “ suc- 
cession of storms of extraordinary violence 
for the season of the year.” If forcing 
the ships to sea without their anchors, 
with their rigging cut, or, in Nelson’s 
phrase, “their ropes ends,” with their 
masts badly wounded, their hulls shot 
through and through, short-handed and 
without water—after having reduced them 
to this state — had nothing to do with 
the loss, then Mr. Hannay may be right; 
but he will have some difficulty in finding 
a seaman to agree with him. 

It is everywhere the same; fancies or 
ideas are stated as facts. No instance of 
this can be stronger than the account given 





in some detail of the first Dutch war. In 
reality, the details of the fighting in this 
war are exceedingly obscure. Nothing 
comes cut certainly, except that the ships, 
on both sides, fought in groups or clusters. 
There are fair grounds for believing that 
the Dutch, under the guidance of Tromp, 
were led to aim at forming in line ahead, 
in which they were very quickly followed 
by the English; but it can scarcely be 
said that this is known, or can be known 
till we have before us the results of the 
exhaustive work on this war which Dr. 
Gardiner is now doing for the Navy 
Records Society. Mr. Hannay, however, 
feels no need to wait. He evolves the 
whole thing out of his inner conscious- 
ness and the suggestions of Granville Penn. 
He occupies a considerable space in show- 
ing that it is not likely that the English 
went into battle as a mere ‘collection of 
ships.” All this is beating the air. We 
know they did not. But it does not there- 
fore follow, as Mr. Hannay implies, that 
they fought in the line ahead. We know 
that a large fleet, fully organized, was 
divided into three squadrons—red, white, 
and blue—and each squadron again into 
three divisions —van, centre, and rear, 
bearing in mind that ‘‘van” might mean 
van, but very often meant right, in the 
same way that “‘rear’’ very often meant 
left. The fleet was thus broken up into 
nine subdivisions, giving from seven to 
ten, or even twelve, ships of various sizes 
to each flag officer. Only a small propor- 
tion of these were capital ships, and the 
utter want of separation according to their 
rates is very strong evidence that at this 
time no formation at all resembling the line 
of battle was attempted. It was attempted 
in the next war, notably on July 25th, 1666, 
and again in the third war, in the battle of 
Solebay, where the line was composed of 
the capital ships only. Eighteen years 
later the term “ capital <q began to 
give place to “ships fit to lie in a line,” 
and that, a couple of years still later, to 
“ships of the line of battle.” 

We have dwelt on these statements merely 
as typical of the way in which Mr. Hannay 
has treated the whole subject. There 
is a great deal too much assertion on 
slender grounds, a great deal too much 
“must have been” on no grounds at all. 
Another and kindred fault — not perhaps 
of so much importance, but still most 
annoying to the careful reader—is the ex- 
treme want of accuracy in petty details, 
The author says, for instance, ‘‘The old 
system of compensating the officers by 
‘dead-pays’ disappeared in the reign of 
Elizabeth.” On the contrary, it lasted 
through the effective reign of Charles I., 
and disappeared during the Civil War. 
Again, in May, 1652, ‘Tromp came into 
Dover Road, and there exchanged civilities 
with Admiral Bourne.” Bourne was then 
lying in the Downs; between him and 
Tromp there was no salute, and when 
Tromp anchored in Dover, Road he did not 
salute the Castle, but, with gross rude- 
ness, exercised his men in firing musketry 
at amark. Again, onthe Ist of June, 1666, 
‘The Blue Squadron was commanded by 
Sir “na Ayscue as admiral, with Sir 


William Berkeley as vice and John Harman 
as rear.’ These were, in fact, the com- 





manders of the White Squadron, which 
suffered so heavily. The biographer of 
Rodney ought to have known the date 
of Rodney’s great action, but it is more 
than once given as 1783. Again, many 
name are wrongly spelt. ‘‘I have made 
it the rule,” Mr. Hannay says, “to adopt 
the accepted spelling”; but he does not 
say how the accepted spelling is known. 
What is to be said for Wrenn with Wren 
as a variant? Are both spellings accepted? 
What for Mr. Whateley, the authorof ‘Samuel 
Pepys and the World He Lived In’? What 
for Holland and Ilyonsbie, who wrote ‘ Dis- 
courses on the Navy’ which have been 
printed by the Navy Record (sic) Society? 
What for the fictitious Axon, who is de- 
scribed as fighting and dying instead of 
Hoxton, the captain of the Garland? But, 
in fact, with all these and many more 
before us, we came to understand the 
opinion expressed on p. 73, which, when 
we first met it, astonished us more than a 
little: the opinion that ‘La Armada Inven- 
cible’ of Duro is admirably extracted and 
combined by Mr. Froude in his ‘Spanish 
Story of the Armada,’ a work which, in 
proportion to its length, contains nearly as 
many inaccuracies as ‘A Short History of 
the Royal Navy.’ 





RECENT VERSE. 

Mr. Buss CarMan is writing too much, It 
is not long since he published ‘Behind the 
Arras,’ and now, with his former companion, 
Mr. Richard Hovey, he gives us More Songs 
from Vagabondia (Mathews). This second series 
is, indeed, in many ways as good as the first; 
but it is not better, and it seems to show here 
and there a slackening of poetic energy, with a 
consequent recourse to what is merely humorous 
or merely startling. The difficulty of writing 
colloquial verse which shall also be poetry is 
very great, and it cannot be said that these 
clever and spirited writers have always suc- 
ceeded. Great, too, is the difficulty of con- 
tinually sounding such a note as this :— 

Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 

I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 


A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our heart free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 

The orioles whistled them out of the wood ; 

And all of their singing was, ‘‘ Earth, it is well!” 
And all of their dancing was, ‘‘ Life, thou art good !" 


In this blithe little piece the sensation of natural 
happiness, of the fresh, instinctive joy of the 
open air, is rendered with an efficacy all the 
greater on account of its briefness. The same 
sensation, rendered over and over again, begins 
at last to seem as hackneyed as those other 
sensations—once so fresh, new, and unspoilt— 
which have got to seem so familiar to us in 
the more commonplace kind of verse. In 
‘Behind the Arras’ Mr. Carman seemed to 
have discovered for himself a new kind of sub- 
ject-matter. Why, then, has he already deserted 
it? A good thing, once done, can rarely be 
repeated, and ‘Songs from Vagabondia’ are less 
likely than most things to come twice to the 
same singer. But there are many secrets, be- 
sides those on which Mr. Carman has already 
lighted, to be found ‘‘ behind the arras”; and 
we cannot but wish a more patient devotion 
on his part to an ideal of more serious 
dignity. Mr. Hovey too, if we are not mis- 
taken, has done other work of his own well 
worth continuing. Vagabondia is, after all, a 
little kingdom, full of long and dusty roads 
leading only to barren moors or the sea’s brink. 
If it has more of the stars and wind than most 
kingdoms, it has also less than most kingdoms 
of the thoughtfulness which can consider stars 
and wind at no more than their just value in 
the great spectacle at which we are all on-lookers. 
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The little book of Poems, by Mr. J. L. Tupper, 
carefully selected and edited by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, and published by Messrs. Longman, 
cannot but have a certain interest as the work 
of a contributor to the Germ and a friend of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Its actual value, indeed, is 
not great ; by no means so great as Mr. Rossetti 
generously tries to assume it to be. ‘*The time 
seems to have come at last,” he says in his 
prefatory notice, 
“for impressing his name more — upon the 
public memory, and for indicating—and indeed, I 
think, proving—that he was a man with a very 
considerable poetic gift of his own, and highly 
deserving of explicit and honourable record.” 
That Mr. Tupper had poetical feeling we are 
far from denying ; but it is not enough claim for 
remembrance to have had a certain measure of 
poetical feeling. Nor is it enough to have had 
really individual poetical feeling of so faint a 
kind as Mr. Tupper’s. All this, and much more, 
the minor poet may have ; and what does the 
minor poet amount to, after all? The curiosity 
of Mr. Tupper is that he is the minor poet 
of an earlier generation than ours, and thus 
has for us a kind of novelty, which he could 
not have had in his own time. And we find in 
him, along with a lamentable weakness of hand 
in the working out of almost every poem, short 

ages in which a really condensed expression 
is obtained by the simple, straightforward use 
of apparently prosaic words, a precision in the 
utterance of emotion, the description of natural 
things, welcome enough at a time when the aim 
of the minor poet is, for the most part, to be 
at once vague and magniloquent. Here, for in- 
stance, is a quaint touch of observation in a 
little poem called ‘ Tardy Spring ’:— 
That gold-striped snail I could but spare 
A fortnight since for promising 
The-early coming of the spring, 
Although he makes the gardens bare, 
Hath closed his gummy shutters fast 
Against this snowing eastern blast. 
And in ‘ Eden after Sixty Centuries’ a note of 
fantasy enters into a picture not less essentially 
precise, with an effect of curious music, nowhere 
repeated in Mr. Tupper’s other pleasant and 
thoughtful poems. 

In A Day’s Tragedy (Chapman & Hall) Mr. 
Allen Upward has attempted, he tells us, to 
write a novel in rhyme. Here, in its way, 
is the novel, and certainly it is in rhyme; but 
why is not so clear. We have an impression 
that Mr. Upward has already written novels 
in prose, and we should imagine his novels in 
erg to be better than his novel in rhyme. 

ere is a specimen of his verse :— 

Lordly London, city sublime ; 

Greatest gem in the erown of time; 

Vaster than the city of On; 

Richer than royal Babylon ; 

More renowned in arts than these; 

Than the city of Pericles, 

More renowned in war; than Rome, 

Of freer, happier men the home! 
Here is another specimen :— 

And before I knew 

The pack of the law was full in view, 

On my wrist was the chilling steel, 

And on my neck opprobrium’s heel. 
Why is it, one wonders, that persons of intelli- 
gence, with some notion of how to tell an 
exciting story, should imagine that to tell it in 
rhyme rather than in prose (surely more difti- 
cult!) can in any possible way improve the 
story? It is hardly likely that Mr. Upward, 
for instance, supposes he has been writing 
poetry; yet, if one is not at least trying to 
write poetry, why write in rhyme at all ? 

No one can doubt that the writing of Wild 
Flower Lyrics, and other Poems (A. Gardner), 
afforded Mr. J. Rigg keen delight, and 
that they are, as he says, ‘‘the outflowings of 
his heart to the lovely flowers that adorn our 
tanes, fields, and fells, and that smile upon us 
and cheer and bless us in our country rambles.” 
There are agreat many pages, and all show the 
utmost love of Nature, joined to a considerable 
knowledge of her ways. Mr. Rigg’s taste is 


| field of curly greens in blossom or a gymna- 
| denia with equal glibness and confidence. Some 
| idea of his fluency may be gained from the fact 
that eight poems have been inspired by the 
; bramble, nine by the broom, eleven by the 
daisy, and seventeen by natural selection ; and 
almost every known flower or weed finds a 
' place in his three hundred closely printed pages. 
The lover of art will not linger over Mr. Rigg’s 
pages, but the lover of Nature may, for it is 
not only floral nature that breathes in these 
many pages, but the nature of the author, and 
a pleasant, kindly, beauty-loving nature it is. 
The following will serve to show Mr. Rigg at 
his best :— 

‘To THR Rep Campion (Lychnis diurna), 


Like a little rosy maiden 
Peeping through the ferny brake 
In thy robes so downy laden— 
All the woods sing for thy sake. 
Thou art sure a ruby set 
In the spring’s gay coronet. 
* 


Campion, thou dost count the sun, 
And the insects of a day 
O’er thy ruddy blossoms run, 
Seeking still their honeyed way ; 
You and they with little strife 
Linking still the chain of life. 
We feela great kindness for Mr. Rigg, and we 
hope it is not ungenerous to yield to the tempta- 
tion to quote a verse from his lines 
To THe PoTaTOE (Solanum tuberosum). 
Dear to the roamin’ poet’s bosom 
Is thy snow-white or lilac blossom ; 
An’—to his een—O rare symposum ! — 
Thy stamen’s gold ! 
Thy leaves—solanum tuberosum— 
How rich an’ bold ! 

Mrs. Radford’s verse has always a dainty 
and simple grace, and it is pleasant to meet 
once more A Light Load (Mathews). The 
illustrations by Miss B. E. Parsons, weakly 
derivative, seem to us rather to detract from 
the value of the poems, and the paper on which 
the book is printed is of a slippery shininess 
most offensive to eye and hand. For the benefit 
of those who have not met with Mrs. Radford’s 
little book we may allow ourselves to quote a 
song which is an excellent example of her 
peculiar and pathetic charm :— 

The birds sang from the tree, 

** Sweetheart. 
Go forth across the silent hills, 
For, in the vale their shadow fills, 


Thy love awaiteth thee 
With lonely heart.” 


She wound a wreath of flowers 
sweet, 
And, while the birds still sang their song, 
Across the hills, she passed along 
In the fair sunrise hours 
Her love to meet. 


But when the sun, asleep 


eve, 
Lay hid behind a purple cloud, 
Fach little bird in leafy shroud 
Saw her return and weep. 
** And dost thou grieve ?” 


*‘ Ah no, I am not sad,” 


“« He did not know me when I came, 

But I have crowned him all the same, 

And how can I be sad ? 

My heart is glad.” 

Australia to England, by Mr. John Farrell 
(Angus & Robertson), is a poem written on the 
occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee, and is at once 
stronger and more restrained than Australian 
poetry is wont to be. There is about it none 
of the rollicking abandon that has made the 
charm of Australia’s best singers, and there is, 
on the other hand, a dignity and a finish to 
which these have not aspired. The poem opens 
well :— 


What of the years of Englishmen ? 
What have they brought of growth and grace 
Since mud-built London by its fen 
Became the Briton’s breeding-place ? 
What of the village, where our blood 
Was brewed by sires, balf man half brute, 
In vessels of wild womanhood 
From blood of Saxon, Celt, or Jute ? 


Mr. Farrell then describes in few and graphic 
words the Jubilee procession with the 


— heaving sea of life that beats 
Like Bngland’s heart of pride to-day,; 


Australia does not hesitate to tell England of 
her sins and errors—her 
—— courage proved in battle feasts— 
The courage of the beast that eats 
Its torn and quivering fellow beasts ; 


but admits that England has been the first to 
—— burst the bonds and break the yoke 
That made her men the slaves of kings. 


And so in the end the poem wishes us well, only 
bidding us remember that 
—— the safest time of all 


For even the mightiest state is when 
Not even the least desires its fall. 


‘ Australia to England,’ in spite of two false 
rhymes, one of them so shocking that we 
humanely refrain from mentioning it, has con- 
siderable merit of a solid sort, less rare in the 
old country than in the new. Yet even in the old 
country poems like this do not grow on every 
bush, and we shall look forward with more than 
common interest to the next work from its 
author. 








BOOKS ABOUT INDIA. 

Messrs. Situ, Exper & Co. publish Indian 
Frontier Policy, an Historical Sketch, by General 
Sir John Adye, a little volume which, if described 
by the first three words of its title, without the 
three which follow in smaller type, might be ex- 
pected to contain matter which will not be found 
in it. Sir John Adye’s historical sketch is not 
very full, and not free from serious omissions. 
In the little he says of policy he scoffs at the 
need for providing against invasion by Russia, 
and even states ‘‘that the mountains of 
Afghanistan form a natural and enduring 
barrier against a further advance...... and in- 
deed a really scientific frontier.” An examina- 
tion of this view would lead us far. At Herat 
the mountains are turned. We have guaranteed 
the State of Afghanistan with its present fron- 
tiers, and a great part of that state lies north 
of the mountains to which Sir John Adye 
alludes ; and we are bound by three successive 
declarations, made in the strongest terms under 
Mr. Gladstone, not to adopt a frontier which 
would mean a partition of Afghanistan, but to 
aid the Afghans to prevent the Russians from 
coming to the mountain range in question. It 
will not be easy, even under a new Ameer, to 
revise our agreements in such a way as to carry 
out Sir John Adye’s policy ; and to proclaim 
it in the present circumstances would be 
dangerous in the extreme. If Russia is to be 
allowed to come to the main line of the Hindu 
Kush, then we shall either have to remain 
stationary in face of this vast advance, which 
will certainly lead to disquiet throughout India, 
or else to advance ourselves into Southern 
Afghanistan, with all the dangers of that course. 
Sir John Adye thinks that Russia has not the 
power to invade India, which is, of course, 
admittedly true so far as starting from the pre- 
sent frontier goes; but he does not attempt 
to discuss what is to happen when Russia pro- 
poses to make the first of several obvious suc- 
cessive bites at her cherry, and it is somewhat 
idle to set up a doctrine which nobody holds 
and to argue against it, without discussing 
real probabilities. To Sir John Adye the whole 
story of Russian advance is what he calls an 
‘‘old bugbear,” and in consequence his book is 
not fruitful. Where he gets on to the Durand 
agreement of 1893, which he evidently thinks 
has been the cause of our present troubles, he 
is upon much safer ground, although he writes 
of Chitral in such a way as to imply that it lies 
in a district impossible of access, whereas the 
repeated Russian explorations of the slopes of 
the Pamir in its neighbourhood have shown 
the importance attributed to this base by that 
power. 
Though we cannot agree with the author as 
to the propriety of the title he has selected for 
his book, nor with the choice he has made of 
gentlemen who are described as ‘‘chief among 
the Empire- builders of the nineteenth century,” 





And up from roaring miles of streets 





catholic, his range is wide—he will hymn a 





Flings on the roof ite human spray.! 


yet for various reasons a welcome may be offered 
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to the biographical sketches called Twelve Indian 
Statesmen, by Dr. George Smith (Murray). For 
if some of his heroes were more remarkable for 
the strain of puritanism in their natures than 
for marked ability either in military or in civil 
administration, still we are given the pleasure 
of more or less acquaintance with certain estim- 
able persons whose names are, perhaps, less 
known to fame than their merits warrant. Such, 
for example, was the late Sir Donald McLeod, 
than whom no less aggressive Christian or more 
refined gentleman and scholar ever held the 
high position of Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. Other names seem to be less happily 
included, and readers who know the circum- 
stances cannot fail to be amused by the con- 
fidence with which the biographer claims the 
very highest qualities for his characters, and 
the omniscience with which he lays down the 
law, a habit possibly contracted when conducting 
an Anglo-Indian newspaper. Nevertheless the 
sketches are interesting, specially, as is natural, 
to persons who knew the men, and they cannot 
fail to recall many memories ; but the want of 
portraits is a serious defect. If the remark is 
fair and not merely inspired by Belial, we 
should like to say that the author is probably 
a better judge of missions and missionaries 
than of statesmen and soldiers; and we learn 
with apprehension that he hopes to review his- 
torically the acts of all the Governors-General 
from the Marquess of Dalhousie to the present 
Earl of Elgin. A large order surely, and let 
the evildoers tremble. 

When Mr. James Thomason, who was Lieu- 
tenant-Governorof the North-Western Provinces 


of India from 1843 to 1853, died, his secre-— 


tary, Mr. Muir, wrote an article in the Calcutta 
Review in which the story of his life was briefly 
told, whilst his special achievements as an ad- 
ministrator were related at greater length. The 
record was appropriate, and it was made use of 
a few years ago, when his life was written by 
Sir Richard Temple for the ‘‘ Rulers of India” 
series. It may, therefore, be questioned whether 
the reproduction of the article under the title 
of James Thomason, by Sir William Muir (Edin- 
burgh, Clark), was desirable, or perhaps it would 
be better to say whether demand for the in- 
formation contained in the little volume is likely 
to justify its supply. Nevertheless, concerning 
a man of such unquestioned eminence the older 
generation is glad to be reminded of certain 
details—such as that Thomason carried out and 
erfected Robert Bird’s reforms in the Revenue 
epartment; that under his guidance Sir Robert 
Montgomery, Sir Donald Mcleod, Lord Law- 
rence, and others learnt their lesson and intro- 
duced his system to the Punjab; that he was 
the strenuous and influential supporter of Sir 
Proby Cautley, who designed the Ganges Canal; 
and that he originated the idea of which the 
Thomason College at Roorkee is the expression. 
To young men who are about to begin work in 
the Indian Civil Service the example set forth 
may be of untold value. The credit of selecting 
Thomason for high office is due to Lord Ellen- 
borough, who, as Sir Herbert Edwardes re- 
marked, possessed that keen insight into cha- 
racter which is to statesmen and governors a 
diviner’s rod. No Governor-General was more 
careful and impartial in the exercise of his 
patronage, and few, if any, have been so success- 
fal in bringing forward men of the first rank. 


The Mayo College, by Mr. Herbert Sherring 
(Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co.), is a record, in 
two volumes, of the origin of the institution and 
the work it has accomplished during the first 
twenty years of its existence, written principally 
for the students. The building, which is de- 
scribed in considerable detail, is situated at the 
mouth of the’ Ajmere valley and is primarily 
intended for the instruction of the noble youth 
of Rajputana. The centre hall is said to be one 
of the finest in India, and it certainly seems to 
be furnished in a miscellaneous fashion. It: ig 





provided with newspapers and periodicals for 
the improvement of the students’ minds, our 
esteemed contemporary Punch occupying a pro- 
minent position ; on other tables there are illus- 
trated books and albums of photographs, behind 
which are supplied the means of playing indoor 
games of skill. There is even a billiard table, 
which, as may readily be believed, is extremely 
. ular. Around the walls are cases which 

old the library, and on them are hung por- 
traits, including one of Sir Edward Bradford 
by Mr. Ouless. Altogether the variety seems 
pleasing. Then there is a temple with graven 
images for the Rajputs when seriously disposed, 
whilst a swimming bath, cricket field, racquet 
court, and arrangements for polo and for rifle- 
shooting, are among the preparations made for 
their amusement and exercise. The author 
suggests that a chiefs’ college in England afii- 
liated to either Oxford or Cambridge is a neces- 
sary complement to this Indian Eton, and that 
the scholars would then learn what the West has 
to teach without becoming denationalized, as ‘‘ is 
generally the case with individual students from 
India who plunge, one by one, into the vortex 
of English life.” The second volume contains 
historical and other statistics of Rajputana, with 
notices of officials who have been and are con- 
nected with the college. These and the tabular 
statements with which both volumes are over- 
freely furnished will not appeal to English 
readers, but may be appropriate for the public 
to whom the book is immediately addressed. A 
few illustrations from photographs of the build- 
ings and the places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood might with advantage have been supplied. 
The volumes are creditably turned out. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


WE suppose that Mr. Barrington Macgregor 
calls King Longbeard (Lane) a collection of fairy 
tales because his majesty lives in a castle by the 
side of a silver river, which is crossed by a 
bridge of rainbows, but in the same sentence 
he brings us down to earth by comparing it 
with the Forth and Brooklyn bridges. These 
are not fairy tales which children will care for. 
Who indeed—man, woman, or child— will relish 
such story-telling as this? A stork is the 
speaker. 

**T put my ear to the keyhole of the front door, 
and heard a sort of low, hast muttering. Some 


creature was saying to itself, 


urriedly, ‘Lay the 
table | A 


Yes, I must lay the table. Tea! that’s a 
noun, common—singular? Very singular! Mascu- 
line gender? Yes—that’s aconjunctional sentence 
—‘‘lav the table and the tea will appear.” Verb, 
transitive? No; you can’t make the tea appear 
anything. Yes, you can! It appears too long 
drawn.’ My curiosity was so excited that I knocked 
at the door. *A knock,’ said a voice inside. ‘ Knock 
—adjective, demonstrative—noun, common, plural, 
feminine—I can’t wait’ A sound of busy, pattering 
feet followed ; and a rabbit, dressed in a short coat, 
opened the door. ‘I beg your pardon,’ I said ; ‘ but 
may I ask who you are?’ ‘Nonsense!’ he replied ; 
‘you can’t are anybody, can you, stupid head? It 
can't be transitive,’ &c. 

** When a new book comes out,” said Samuel 
Rogers, ‘‘ read an old one,” and this saying is 
worthy of all acceptation so far as fairy tales 
are concerned. Lady Gwendolen Ramsden’s A 
Smile within a Tear (Hutchinson & Co.) is a 
readable collection, but we find in it allusions 
to the ‘‘isms” of the day, and miss the sim- 
plicity and directness of the old stories which 
found their way into print fifty or a hundred or 
more years ago. 


Mr. J. S. Fletcher, whose books are often 
a delight, presents in The Making of Matthias 
(Lane) a very attractive study of country life. 
Matthias is a lonely child, whose only com- 
panions are the creatures of the woods and the 
fields, and he lives with the wild folk till he 
becomes, as it were, a king among them, and 
reigns over the birds and beasts and insects till 
duty calls him to lay aside the crown of his 
childhood and take up the harness of the man. 





The story of the child’s imaginary kingdom ig 
full of grace and charm; but we do not think 
that the young are so likely to appreciate it ag 
the old. Miss Kemp-Welch’s many beautiful 
drawings will have admirers of all ages.—The 
Flamp, The Ameliorator, and The Schoolboy’s 
Apprentice (Grant Richards) are three little 
stories for little ones, written by Mr. E. V, 
Lucas, and bound up in a tiny volume which 
announces itself as the first of ‘‘The Dum 
Books for Children.” ‘‘ Dumpy,” which we take 
to mean something short and thick, is not at all 
the right adjective wherewith todescribeaslender 
and well-proportioned little book, but Mr. Lucas 
is probably not responsible for the title of the 
series. ‘The Flamp’ is the story of an amiable 
and impossible monster, and is quite readable; 
‘The Ameliorator’ and ‘The Schoolboy’s Appren- 
tice’ are too elaborately funny to be really 
amusing. 

The Gentlemanly Giant (Hodder & Stoughton) 
is the most agreeable giant we have ever met, 
His adventures as related by Miss Beata 
Francis will be read with interest by children. 
*Lotis and the Lily,’ too, is readable; but we 
found ‘The Pink Cat’ rather long and dull, 
and sighed for ‘The White Cat’ of Madame 
d’Aulnoy. ‘The Silver Bird’ is by no means 
good, and the same may be said of the illus- 
trations. — Untold Tales of the Past (Black- 
wood & Sons), by Miss B. Harraden, are 
good and interesting, and will make intelli- 
gent children go to history to find stories 
for themselves. The stories from Greek and 
Roman history are the best.—It is a pleasure to 
be taken All the Way to Fairyland by Miss 
Evelyn Sharp (Lane). Of course we meet with 
the Wymps there as well as the fairies ; but we 
regret to say that the fairies and the Wym 
do not get on well together, because the 
Wymps “‘live at the back of the sun and do 
not know manners”; while the Wymps dis- 
like the fairies, because the latter ‘‘live 
at the front of the sun and cannot take a 
joke.” Not being able to take a joke costs 
the fairies dear, for when the Wymps catch one 
they shut him up for fifteen days without food, 
because, if he cannot take a joke, he cannot 
take anything. Miss Sharp's jokes are pleasant, 
and her stories are amusing. 

Mrs. Marshall’s new story, In the Choir of 
Westminster Abbey (Seeley & Co.), will prove 
agreeable reading for girls, being a pleasant tale, 
of which Henry Purcell is the centre. The 
narrative is put into the mouth of the heroine, 
and Mrs. Marshall has tried hard to reproduce 
the phraseology of the period, but unluckily the 
run of her sentences is quite different from that 
of any seventeenth century writer. 





LOCAL HISTORY. 


Pembrokeshire Antiquities. (Solva, Williams.) 
—Though this unpretentious little volume is 
made up of reprints from the antiquaries’ 
column of a Pembrokeshire journal with a very 
limited circulation, its contents possess a much 
wider and more permanent value than most 

rovincial collections of ‘‘notes and queries.” 

he publisher, himself an intelligent antiquary 
who has an enviable record as a discoverer 
of inscribed stones, tells us that he had long 
desired an opportunity to establish such a 
column in his paper, and it at last arrived some 
two years ago, when it was decided to set on 
foot an archeological survey of the county. 
That the premier position in this volume should 
be assigned to pure archzology is therefore most 
appropriate. Prof. Rhys leads off with a com- 
prehensive article and a couple of supplemental 
letters dealing seriatim with all the ‘‘ Celtic 
inscriptions ” of the county, a large number of 
which are written both in Roman and Ogam 
characters. Mr. Edward Laws (who has under- 


taken the general supervision of the column) 
tells his less learned readers how to recognize 
Ogam inscribed stones and where to look for 
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them. ‘‘You may expect to see them,” he 
says, ‘‘as gate-jambs, rubbing-posts for cattle, 
built into church walls, or, in fact, anywhere.” 
It is gratifying to think that at least one im- 

rtant inscription of this kind has been dis- 
covered since Mr. Laws’s ‘‘ hints” were given. 
Therearealsoseveral notes on prehistoricsubjects, 
the most important being a somewhat detailed 
account by Dr. Henry Hicks of the submerged 
forests of the Pembrokeshire coast. But the 
subjects which have drawn the largest number 
of local contributors—and it will be on the 
faithfulness of such centributors that the success 
of the column will eventually depend—are the 
popular customs and folk-lore of the county. 
At the end of harvest a ‘‘neck” of corn 
was cut, but in the Welsh-speaking district it 
went by the name of ‘‘y wrach,” or the old 
woman ; at Christmas the hunting of the wren 
was indulged in; but the strangest custom 
which this volume has brought to light is a 
‘“‘wake-night ” ceremony, said, on what appears 
to be good authority, to have been formerly 

ractised throughout North Pembrokeshire. 

he dead body, wrapped in its white shroud, was 
drawn up through the chimney by means of a 
rope, and when it had been brought to the top 
it was carefully lowered and replaced in its 
cofin! This gruesome custom appears to have 
hitherto escaped the notice of folk-lorists, but 
it appears to have been a symbolic process of 
purification by fire, which was probably in- 
tended to relieve the deceased of his sins. An 
adequate index is supplied, while the general 
appearance of the little volume reflects much 
credit ona local press from which there recently 
issued another work relating to the same county 
—‘A Bibliographical Index of Pembrokeshire 
Literature.’ 

The Registers of Stratford-on-Avon. (Privately 
printed.)—The Parish Register Society has 
made an excellent start. This is, we believe, 
the tenth volume it has undertaken since its 
recent foundation, so that it evidently believes 
in giving its subscribers ‘‘a great deal for their 
money,” to quote the advice of the late Mr. 
Green to the Oxford Historical Society. Nor has 
this been accomplished at the cost of inferior 
production : hand-made paper has wisely been 
selected, and the printing is admirable. In 
spite of the number of learned societies and the 
difficulty some of them find in keeping up their 
numbers, the ever-increasing interest in genea- 
logy should secure for this new enterprise a 
prosperous career, not only in England, but in 
America and the colonies, where it ought to be 
peculiarly welcome. At the same time, it is 
scarcely fair to the Harleian Society and its 
Parish Register section to confine the work 
hitherto done to ‘‘ local societies and individual 
antiquaries.” We are very glad to see that the 
registers will be printed in extenso, thus pre- 
serving the ‘‘ colour ” of the original, while the 
shape adopted for the volumes is extremely 
convenient. The title on the cover of the one 
before us is somewhat misleading, for only the 
baptisms from 1558 to 1653 are here printed. 
The great interest for the general public of 
this volume is the baptism of Shakspeare, of 
which it contains the transcribed entry ; but 
the student will find much else in it. There 
is appended to the short preface a note that 
‘*Nothus ” and ‘‘ Notha” in these pages 
describe the children of married women 
begotten by other than their husbands. Can 
this be so? The words are used by ‘ William 
Gilbard, alias Higgs, minister,” but before and 
after his time we find the homely ‘ bastard.” 
It seems a pity to introduce so doubtful a view. 
The index appears to be first rate, but we do 
not understand on what principle the list of 
‘Descriptions ” has been made. 








AMERICAN FICTION. 


Tne English heroine of The Barn-Stormers, 
by Mrs. 0. N. Williamson (Hutchinson & Co.), 





who sails alone to the New World to seek her 
fortunes, reminds us throughout rather of the 
country of her adoption than of that of her 
birth. Monica is a fresh and charming ccn- 
ception, but her qualities are not essentially 
those of English girlhood. Her experiences 
with the Barn-Stormers, a low theatrical com- 
pany to which she attaches herself, provide 
plenty of incident of a humorous as well as of 
an exciting nature. Indeed, the readableness 
of the story lies mainly in the Yankee humour 
and sprightliness with which it is told, and 
which distracts our attention from much that is 
improbable in its details. The different members 
of the company are represented to us with a 
good deal of vividness, and Monica’s friendship 
with the poor piano-player is a pretty and 
natural undercurrent to the main plot. As for 
Randolph, so many are his charms as a deus ex 
machind that obviously only the exigencies of 
the story prevented Monica from falling a victim 
to them in the very beginning, and thereby 
denying us some amount of entertainment. 


The Mills of God. By Francis H. Hardy. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—The story of Jim Rud- 
derow, son of a farmer near Philadelphia, is 
among the best-told stories that have come to 
English readers from the United States. It is 
short and crisp, full of genuine humour and 
pathos, and never vulgar. The contrast between 
the peaceful life on the farm and the excitement 
of the American express-car guardian’s dangers 
is good, and the tragedy of the struggle between 
the train robbers and the express-car man is 
described graphically, but with restraint and 
skill. Some portion of the interest of the story 
would no doubt be anticipated by a summary of 
the plot ; but the true interest of the book lies 
in the character sketching and the short but 
clever delineation of scenery and surroundings. 
Without over-elaboration, every point and detail 
is well brought out, and there is a sense of pro- 
portion in the relative treatment of incidents 
which is gratifying to any one accustomed to 
the slipshod methods of the bulk of recent fiction. 
Most of the broader Americanisms seem to have 
been weeded out for English readers, with rare 
exceptions, as where we read (p. 136), ‘‘ the 
scenery took on new dignity, new grandeur,” and 
in another place ‘‘ it was half after six.” The 
book is singularly pleasing literature, and it 
is literature for adults, and not for children. 

Bess. By Helen M. Boulton. (Harper & 
Brothers. )—‘ Bess’ well deserves a few words 
of notice. The author’s power is above the 
average. She writes vigorously, almost im- 
pressively. Some of her characters are vividly 
presented, but are a trifle melodramatic. The 
unbelieving clergyman who unburdens his soul, 
and the heroine who urges an erring friend to 
drown herself, and at last pushes her off a 
bridge to make sure, are instances in point. 


That Affair Next Door. By Anna Katharine 
Green. (Putnam's Sons.)—The author of ‘The 
Leavenworth Case’—a bvook that gained more 
than a due share of success—is not happy in 
the method chosen for presenting her detective 
story of ‘That Affair Next Door.’ The story 
is told by a sprightly, inquisitive, and tiresomely 
jocular old maid, and it is much too long. The 
coroner and the detective are almost as tedious 
and injudicious as the old maid herself. One 
can only express a hope (coupled with a belief) 
that many incidents in the story are a burlesque 
version of the conduct of police matters in New 
York. 

Wanolasset, which being interpreted signifies 
‘*the little one who laughs,” is a story of the 
Puritans in Medfield in the year 1675. The 
Pilgrim Fathers and the Pilgrim sons and 
daughters had got the better of the ‘‘ wolves 
who sat on their tayles and grinned at them,” 
but not of the Indians, and this is a pleasantly 
written little story telling of an Indian attack 
on the settlement in which Wanolasset dwelt. 
Of course, after much hardship and many adven- 





tures all comes right for the Puritans, but the 
less said of what happened to the Indians the 
better. The author, Mr. A. G. Plympton, has 
illustrated his book very prettily. Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, U.S., are the 
publishers. 

The standard of writing in the historical 
novel has gone up since fifteen years ago, 
and John Marmaduke, by H. Church 
(Putnam’s Sons), is in many respects quite up 
to high-water mark. The wooden dummy no 
longer figures as hero, and the old catch- 
words and forced local colouring have nearly 
vanished. Mr. Church creates the fitting 
atmosphere without apparent effort. In the 
improved novel all this and more may be 
almost taken for granted, yet one does not wish 
to be ungrateful nor tardy of praise in particular 
instances. ‘John Marmaduke’ has many in- 
teresting chapters. Mr. Church has before 
now written, but in a graver vein, of the Crom- 
wellian epoch, and his study of the time has 
informed his lighter work with an air of know- 
ledge and conviction. Some strong scenes occur 
in this novel, principally in connexion with the 
skirmishes between Roundheads and ‘‘ Irishry ” 
—the basis, indeed, of the story. The action 
passes entirely in Ireland, allowing oppor- 
tunities for a love story between two persons 
separated by racial and religious prejudices. 
Marmaduke, an officer in the Parliamentary 
forces, and a beautiful high-spirited Romanist 
maiden, the chdtelaine of an ancient mansion 
invested by hostile troops, are at length united. 
The Cromwells, Ireton, Prince Rupert, and 
others appear not ineffectively, but the illus- 
trations are not quite up to the level of the 
letterpress. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


More Tramps Abrvad (Chatto & Windus) may 
not be the best of Mark Twain’s books as litera- 
ture. It is too long, and there-are passages in 
it that are too diffuse; but none of his works 
would stand better for a sample of all his wares 
—humour, good sense, good nature, genuine 
good fun, shrewd observation, and bits of de- 
scription which would be hard to equal in the 
writings of the most serious travellers. This is 
not meant to be an exhaustive catalogue of this 
popular writer's qualities, but it may serve to 
indicate the merits of his new book. Justice 
could be done to it only by a great deal of quo- 
tation, more than we can find room for. The 
beginning of the ‘‘tramp” is to Australia. It is 
not worth while stopping to question whether 
an ocean voyage is aptly so described. The 
marvels of boomerang throwing crop up as a 
topic of conversation. An Australian passenger 
caps the other stories by saying that his brother 
once saw a boomerang ‘‘kill a bird, away off a 
hundred yards, and bring it to the thrower.” In 
another deck conversation 
“the naturalist spoke of the bell-bird, the creature 
that at short intervals all day rings its mellow and 
exquisite peal from the deeps of the forest. It is 
the favourite and best friend of the weary and 
thirsty sundowner, for he knows that wherever the 
bell-bird is there is water, and he goes somewhere 
else.” 

‘* Sundowner” is the Australian equivalent for 
‘“‘tramp.” A passage too long to quote shows 
that Mark Twain has appreciated the difference 
between American and English humour—a 
thing that is beyond the powers of many 
capable American writers. It is pleasant to 
hear that he was well received in Australia. He 
was there while the war-cloud was ‘‘ hanging 
black over England and America,” and he says 
that ‘the welcome which an American lecturer 

ets from a British colonial audience is a thing 
which will move him to his deepest depths, and 
veil his sight and break his voice.” He read 
the newspapers, he studied the attitude of 
politicians and of the public ; and his conclusion 
is that ‘‘ the English-speaking race will dominate 
the earth a hundred years from now if its sections 
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do not get to fighting each other.” Turning 
again to lighter matters, he describes the effect 
of the silver discovery at Broken Hill with 
delightful terseness as a case where ‘‘ the 
common sailor invests the price of a spree, and 
next month buys out the steamship company 
and goes into business on his own hook.” A 
facsimile page showing how the author worked 
out one of his ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson’s maxims” 
is as funny as anything in the book. It must 
be left for the reader to enjoy for himself. 
Mark Twain goes from Australia to India, and 
from India to South Africa. He was there a 
few months after the Jameson raid. He states 
the case vigorously, but he refuses to forecast 
the future. He does not love Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 

Messrs. Bentitey & Son publish Cretan 
Sketches, by Mr. Bickford-Smith, the late Com- 
missioner of the Cretan Relief Committee, 
illustrated by Mr. Melton Prior. The reader is 
somewhat set against this volume by the extra- 
ordinary style of the first few pages, which are 
adorned with so indiscriminate and so lavish a 
use of slightly obscure classical illustration as 
to be more difficult than a bit of Browning ; but 
the book improves greatly as it goes on, and 
forms, on the whole, a most excellent view of 
Crete as it stands under the Concert of the 
Powers. The author is impartial, and we 
imagine his view of the two sides to be exactly 
truthful. It is, of course, in many matters a 
case of six of one and half a dozen of the 
others; but the Moslem inhabitants, when 
they desecrate the Christian churches, are alone 
in the disgusting practice of digging up the 
bodies of all the Christians who have been suf- 
ficiently recently buried to be still remembered 
in the villages. The Christians, of course, 
avenge themselves by desecrating the mosques, 
but they omit this particular custom. Those 
who know the Turkish East are aware of the 
curious superstition of the Turks which leads 
them, even in Constantinople, to consult Greek 
soothsayers as well as their own astrologers. 
The author of the present volume mentions the 
use by the Moslem in Crete of Christian relics 
as a charin against Christian bullets. There is a 
good deal of archzeology incidentally introduced 
into the volume, and some hints to those who 
may wish to ‘“‘dig” in Crete after peace is 
restored. We find that the Greek element is 
gradually prevailing against the Turkish and 
Moslem Greek even under Turkish rule, and 
the name of the town of Candia now seems to 
be locally fixed in its Greek form Herakleion. 
The account of the bombardment of the Chris- 
tians by the allied fleet differs a good deal from 
that which appeared at the time in the news- 
papers. It seems that the first two people who 
were killed—by a French shell—were Turkish 
soldiers who had been disarmed and captured 
by the insurgents. Among those who were most 
exposed to fire were an American correspondent 
and an Oxford undergraduate. There is an 
interesting side-light thrown upon Mediter- 
ranean fleets by the fact that one of the first 
shells to burst in the blockhouse was a high- 
explosive shell filled with melinite, which, 
being described as ‘‘ large,” as compared with 
the French and German 5-inch shells, was pro- 
bably a Russian 9-inch shell. Our naval officers 
have no doubt reported to the Admiralty this 
use by the Russians in the Mediterranean of 
French melinite shells. Our own Mediterranean 
fleet does not possess a single high-explosive 
shell, although some few are now carried by 
the Channel squadron to please the public. 

THE anonymous compiler of the Life and 
Letters of William John Butler (Macmillan 
& Co.) has shown both taste and tact, for she 
has avoided in large measure the ecclesiastical 
quarrels in which the late Dean of Lincoln 
showed more enthusiasm than discretion, and 
dwells largely on the excellent work he did at 
Wantage, and on the sisterhood he founded, 
and which, under his fostering care, became a 
great and beneficent organization. The work, 








therefore, contrasts favourably with some recent 
biographies that would lead the ingenuous 
reader to suppose that the life of a High Church 
clergyman is spent in trying to bring about the 
excommunication of all who differ from him. 
No doubt Butler was too much inclined to 
stigmatize Low Churchmen and Broad Church- 
men as heretics (he compared poor Mr. Gor- 
ham to Arius!): but this should not interfere 
with our admiration for the devotion and energy 
he displayed asa parish priest. Wantage when 
he came to it had oe greatly neglected. It was 
rather a large village than a town ; the vicar, 
the Dean of Windsor, who also held a living in 
Lincolnshire, was an absentee, and little was 
done for the spiritual welfare of the inhabitants. 
Butler altered this: he was indefatigable in 
visiting his parishioners, built a second church, 
started excellent schools for boys and girls, 
and changed the entire atmosphere of the place. 
Nor did he confine himself to ministering to the 
souls of his flock, for he founded a penny bank 
which he worked himself, he pulled down un- 
healthy houses and replaced them by healthy 
ones, he improved the water supply, and looked 
after the drainage. No wonder that his name 
is remembered with gratitude in Berkshire. 
All this is pleasantly and modestly told in the 
book before us. The letters printed are judi- 
ciously selected, and characteristic of the man. 
Some written from the scene of the Franco- 
Prussian war in the autumn of 1870 vary agree- 
ably the usual tenor of the book. 


A Dictionary of English Authors (Redway), 
by Mr. R. F. Sharp, of the British Museum, 
contains both biographical and bibliographical 
details of seven hundred writers, and is a de- 
cidedly useful book of reference of convenient 
sizeand shape. There are too many queries in the 
biographies which research might have settled. 
As to the ‘‘literary eminence” required for 
insertion, without making odious comparisons 
we think that a list which includes Mr. Birrell, 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. William Archer, “Q,” Mr. Grant 
Allen, and Mr. William Watson might also 
deal with Dr. Jessopp, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. H. A. 
Jones, Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Conan Doyle, 
F. Anstey, Anthony Hope, and Messrs. David- 
son and Francis Thompson, who are all omitted. 
The absence of some famous females we bear 
with more equanimity. In any case the book 
should have recorded the life and works of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 


Lorp SELBORNE and some of the early Words- 
worthians were excellent persons, but a little 
inclined to be dull and dry. This fault cannot 
be urged against A Primer of Wordsworth 
(Methuen & Co.), which Mr. Laurie Magnus has 
written to make the life and works of the poet 
‘Seasy of access.” It is a clever and well- 
informed performance, which does not, indeed, 
always secure assent for its comparisons and 
conclusions. But it contains, especially in ‘A 
Critical Essay’ added at the end, a great deal 
of valuable matter. The comparison between 
Wordsworth and Tennyson is particularly good. 
It is surely too much to say of Wordsworth’s 
matter that ‘‘when it was not complicated by 
technicalities in the telling, his style was always 
equal toit.” In fact, many other passages in this 
“oor disprove this, and testify to the poet’s 
apses into the ridiculous in lines like ‘‘ A Mr. 
Wilkinson, a clergyman.” ‘In contrast to 
Tennyson, whose idylls were of the king, and 
whose honey was won from roses, Wordsworth 
went to humble life for his people and flowers.” 
So Mr. Magnus neatly writes; but a botanist 
will tell him that Tennyson knew and wrote 
about commonplace wayside flowers, such as the 
mallow, certainly as much as Wordsworth, if 
not more so. The bibliography and dates 
appended will be most useful. 


Mr. J. B. Harzorrie’s Dictionary of Quota- 
tions: Classical (Sonnenschein) is a more com- 
prehensive collection than any we have seen, 
but it is marred by faults which render it 








irritating and often useless. The —_ 
is prea. alphabetical, but many well-known 
quotations are not to be found in their proper 
order. Thus *‘Panem et circenses” is found 
under a word in Juvenal’s previous line which no 
onewill remember; ‘Quem deusvult perdere....,” 
is under ‘‘Stultus.” Even a separate line 
like ** Parturiunt montes, nascentur [so Mr. Har- 
bottle writes] ridiculus mus,” is printed under g 
previous one which is quite distinct, and not 
indexed under ‘*‘ Mus.” The most familiar 
source of the Greek maxim about doing good 
and being abused is Marcus Aurelius, but the 
compiler only mentions Plutarch and Diogenes 
Laertius. Mr. Harbottle seems to rely on rather 
antique verse translations when he can get them. 
This is just as well. His classics do not seem 
very bright. ‘Pro captu lectoris habent sua 
fata libelli” does not mean ‘‘in the matter of 
attracting readers,” &c. ; nor will this note on 
‘‘ab ovo usque ad mala,” ‘from morning til! 
night, in allusion to the Roman cena,” satisfy 
all readers. We mention a few out of many 
omissions : the “ Hoc volo; sic jubeo” of Juvenal, 
the ‘‘ brutum fulmen” (beloved of the Times) 
of Pliny, the ‘‘urbem fecisti quod prius orbis 
erat” of Rutilius Namatianus, and many famous 
verses of the Vulgate. We hasten to add that 
one or two of these may be lurking somewhere 
to repay prolonged research after discovering 
their context, though we have not hit on them 
in the index. No one can be sure of savin 

time or satisfying a half-memory with a boo 

like this. 

Messrs. MacMILLAN have sent us, enclosed 
in a neat case, the charming little ‘‘ People’s 
Edition” of Tennyson in twenty-five well-printed 
volumes. Equally desirable isa case containing 
eight of their well-known Golden Treasury Poets, 
from Cowper to Matthew Arnold, bound in 
green and gold. 


Tue members of the Upper Norwood Athe- 
neum have just commemorated its coming of 
age, and in addition to the usual Record pub- 
lished by the society, of which Mr. J. Stanley 
and Mr. W. F. Harradence are the editors, Mr. 
Charles Quilter, the honorary secretary, has 
contributed ‘A Short Sketch’ of its origin and 
progress. The society was established ‘‘for 
the purpose of the rational enjoyment of Satur- 
day afternoons”; places of beauty or of anti- 
quarian interest are visited, and papers are 
read explanatory of the various rambles, of 
which there have now been over two hundred 
and fifty. ‘The number of members is limited 
to 120, and there are only ten vacancies. The 
rambles are well attended, the record being 
broken on the occasion of a visit to Westminster 
and the Houses of Parliament, conducted by 
Mr. Daniel Stock, vice-president, when 125 
persons were present. 


Tue first of the peerages to reach us has been 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and. Knightage 
(Dean & Son), and a highly satisfactory volume 
it is, distinguished by the amplitude of its in- 
formation and the care exercised by the editor. 
The number of fresh honours which the 
Jubilee has forced him to commemorate has 
added considerably to his duties. He comments 
gravely on the flutter caused among the baronets 
by the recent warrant regarding the children 
of Life Peers. — We have also received Dod’s 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Sampson 
Low & Co.), a cheap and businesslike volume, 
the merits of which are widely recognized. 

Amone the diaries before us The Royal Naval 
List Diary, issued by Messrs. Witherby in con- 
junction with Lean’s Roval Naval List, deserves 
especial mention, both on account of its being a 
new-comer, and because of its utility.—TZhe 
Railway Diary and Officials’ Directory of Messrs. 
McCorquodale is cheap and practical. 

Messrs. CassELL have sent to us sundry 
excellent specimens of Letts’s famous Diaries. 
—Messrs. C. Straker & Sons have forwarded a 
large selection of Pettitt’s and Blackwood’s 
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Diaries, which deserve warm praise for service- 
ableness and moderation of price. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Snell’s (Rev. B. J.) The Widening Vision, Sermons, First 
Series, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Spurgeon’s (C. H.) Come, ye Children, a Book for Parents 
and Teachers, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl.; Everybody's Book, The 
Pilgrim’s Guide, &c., 4to. 2/ cl. 

Law. 

Bellot (H. H. L.) and Willis’s (R. J.) The Law relating to 

Unconscionable Bargains with Moneylenders, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 

Maclean’s (H.) Popular Photographic Printing Processes, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Pennell’s (J.) Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, 42/ net. 

Westlake (S. H. J) On the Authentic Portraiture of 
§. Francis of Assisi, 4to. 7/6 swd. 

Poetry. 

Calder’s (R. McLean) Songs and Poems, edited by W. S. 
Crockett, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Mangan’s (J. C.) Life and Writings, by D. O’Donoghue, 7/6 

Sacrament in Song, being Extracts from English Poets, by 
BE. A.D, cr. 8vo. 2/6 ; 

usic. 

Hadow’s (W. H.) A Croatian Composer, Notes toward the 

Study of Joseph Haydn, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 

Boas’s (Mrs. F.) English History for Children, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Glover, Sir J. H., Life of, by Lady Glover, 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Harrisse’s (H.) The Diplomatic History of America, its First 
Chapter, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Whitehead, Henry, 1825-1896, a Memorial Sketch, by Rev. 
H. D. Kawnsley, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Beckford-Smith’s (R. A, H.) Cretan Sketches, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Philology. 

Kuripides, Medea, ed. by C. E. S. Headlam, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Malot’s Remi et ses Amis, 12mo. 2/cl. (Pitt Press Series.) 

Taylor’s Euclid, Solutions of the Exercises in, by W. W. 
Taylor, 12mo. 10/6 cl. 

Wilson’s (Mrs. L. L. W.) Nature Study in Elementary 
Schools, 12mo, 3/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Austen’s (J.) Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, illustrated 
by H. Thomson, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Daniels’s (J. H.) History of British Post-Marks, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Bilis’s (H.) Affirmations, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Brskine’s (Hon. 8.) Lord Dullborough, a Sketch, 3/6 cl. 

Hamilton’s (M.) The Pinero Birthday Book, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Hauff’s (W.) Marie of Lichtenstein, a Tale of Love and War, 
translated by R. J. Craig, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Isabeli’s (Rev. J.) Wonderland Wonders, imp. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

7 (K.) Rose, a Romance of 192-, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 

Soley’s (L. J. R.) Manoupa, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Briand (E.): Histoire de Ste. Radegonde et des Sanctuaires 
et Pélerinages en son Honneur, 15fr. 
er = u. Gutberlet (C.): Dogmatische Theologie, 
ol. 8, . 
Lietzmann (H.) : Catenen, Mitteilungen iib. ihre Geschichte 
u. handschriftl. Uberlieferg., 4m. 
oo (K.): Rabbinisch-wissenschaftliche Vortrige, 2m. 40. 
Wolf (B.): Die Geschichte des Propheten Jona, 2m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Cages (A, de): L’Art Décoratif dans le Vieux Paris, 
25fr 


Louys (P.): Léda, 10fr. 
Marx (R.): Les Médailleurs Francais —_ 1789, 25fr. 
Robert (C.): Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs : Vol. 3, Part 1, 

Actaeon-Hercules, 160m. 
Thode (H.): Correggio, 3m. 

Music. 
Reimann (H.): Johannes Brahms, 3m. 50. 
History and Biography. 
.) et Chenu (C.): Grands Avocats du Sidcle, 
r, le 


Bienemann, Jun. (F.): Livlindisches Sagenbuch, 5m. 

Grotefend (H.): Zeitrechnung des deutschen Mittelalters 
u. der Neuzeit, Vol. 2, Part 2, 9m. 

Hartmann (L. M.): Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter, 
Part 1, 12m. 50. 

Kraus (F. X.): Dante, sein Leben u. sein Werk, 28m. 

Martens (W.): Die rémische Frage unter Pippin u. Karl 


dem Grossen, 3m. 50. 
Tolra (H.): Saint Pierre Orséolo, Doge de Venise, sa Vie et 
son Temps, 10fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Wundt (T.): In luftigen Hodb’n, Skizzen aus dem Berg- 
steigerleben, 20m. 
Philology. 


Gréber (G.): Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, Vol. 2, 
Section 2, Part 4, 2m. 
es (V. F.): Die Prosa in Shaksperes Dramen, Part 1, 
im, 


. 50. 
Meyer (E.): Die Entwickelung der franzésischen Litte- 
ratar seit 1830, 5m. 
Schipper (J.): Konig Alfreds Ubersetzung v. Bedas Kirchen- 
geschichte, Part 1, 15m. 
Science. 
Christ (H.) Die Farnkréuter der Erde, 12m. 





XUM 


‘any MSS. of Herebert that exist. 





*‘SIBYLLINE LEAVES.’ 
British Museum, Dee. 21, 1897. 

In all collected editions of Coleridge’s poems 
appears one entitled ‘Mutual Passion,’ which 
was originally printed in the Courier for Sep- 
tember 21st, 1811, and afterwards in ‘Sibylline 
Leaves,’ where it was described in the preface 
as ‘‘a song modernized, with some additions, 
from one of our elder poets,” and in the head- 
ing as ‘‘altered and modernized from an old 
poet.” Prof. Brandl, in his ‘ Life of Coleridge,’ 
says that it is ‘‘ an imitation of the old-fashioned 
rhymes which introduce ‘Minnesang’sFriihling’”’; 
and both the late Mr. Dykes Campbell in his 
edition of Coleridge and I in that recently 
noticed in your columns have adopted this state- 
ment, although Mr. Campbell remarks, ‘‘ The 
former characterization” (that in the preface) 
‘“would lead the reader to suppose an Eng- 
lish poet.” Mr. Campbell had good grounds 
for his hesitation, for Mr. W. E. Henley points 
out to me that the old poem ‘‘ modernized ” by 
Coleridge is by no less a writer than Ben 
Jonson, being the third in the Underwoods 
series (second section) ; and that it is printed 
as such by Mr. Henley himself in his ‘ English 
Lyrics ’ (No. 160), under the title of ‘A Nymph’s 
Passion.’ While congratulating Mr. Henley 
upon a discovery which has escaped all the 
editors of Coleridge, I must add that, in my 
opinion, the alterations made by Coleridge are 
so trivial that the piece ought not to continue 
to be printed among his poems. 
R. GARNETT. 








AN UNDESCRIBED CRANMER. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 

In my announcement on December 11th 
there was an unfortunate omission. It is 
correctly stated that this Bible has twenty- 
eight reprinted leaves containing new read- 
ings and variations; but in specifying them 
only twenty-four are pointed out. One sec- 
tion in the New Testament is omitted, sig. tl, 
which, like the preceding sig. kk, has also 
four leaves reprinted, and the corresponding 
four leaves, i, ii, vii, viii, ff. 81, 82, 87, 
and 88; so these two adjoining sections have 
each been made up in the same way—the four 
middle leaves are the usual April, 1540, and the 
four outside leaves of both are reprints. The 
variations in Ll, as in all other cases, are in 
norte is, in whole sheets. These pairs of 
eaves were never put in to mend a worn and 
imperfect book; the Bible was published in 
that form. Rosert Roserts. 








A PUPIL OF ROGER BACON. 
Burlington House, W. 

On two of the (thirteenth century) Bacon 
MSS. in the British Museum (7 F. viii. ff. 13a 
and 47a) there are carefully obliterated inscrip- 
tions. The head of the MS. Department, by 
the intervention of Mr. Bickell, was kind 
enough to attempt the restoration of these, and 
under treatment they reveal the fact that the 
MSS. were used by William Herebert (forty- 
third divinity lector of the Minorites at Oxford, 
died 1333, Wadding), who had procured them for 
the order. The importance of this restoration 
cannot be estimated just at present, but it 
points to the advisability of carefully examining 
Further, if 
this is the W. Herbert of the ‘ Lanercost Chro- 
nicle,’ who was in Paris circa 1291, did he obtain 
the MSS. in Paris then ; and, if so, is it pro- 
bable that Bacon died in Oxford ? 

Rospert STEELE. 








THE FRANCISCAN MYTH. 
I. 

SeverRAL letters in manuscript which Mr. 
Philip Francis addressed to his brother-in-law 
Mr. Alexander Macrabie and his cousin Major 
Philip Baggs, and others which he received from 
friends, have been sold at Sotheby’s. Most of 





these letters, if not all of them, were before Mr. 
Joseph Parkes when preparing the ‘ Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis’ which Mr. Merivale com- 
pleted, and which appeared in 1867. As auto- 
graphs they might have a market value, inas- 
much as they were penned by Francis, who was 
one of the members of the Council of Bengal 
nominated in an Act of Parliament, who was. 
the deadly opponent of Warren Hastings, the 
chief instigator of his impeachment, and an active: 
and energetic member of the Whig party in Par- 
liament during many years. The Catalogue of 
them circulated, and possibly compiled, by the 
auctioneers contains a misleading prefatory note 
to the effect that Sir Philip Francis is ‘‘the gener- 
ally accepted author of the ‘Junius Letters,’” and 
the inaccurate statement that ‘‘the references to. 
Junius are of extraordinary interest.” There are 
extracts in it from several letters, and facsimiles. 
of three. 

The compiler of the Catalogue appears to be 
under the delusion that Francis and Junius, 
though two in name, are one in fact, and he 
has chosen his extracts with a view to support a 
foregone and foolish conclusion. He has not inti- 
mated that themoreimportant passages have been 
printed in the ‘ Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis,’ 
neither does he apprehend that the extracts 
now put in type for the first time contribute still 
more than those in the ‘ Memoirs’ to invalidate 
the hypothesis that Francis wrote the letters 
signed ‘‘ Junius.” He does not seem to be well 
informed. After stating that the fifth letter 
(dated March 12th, 1768) contains a reference 
to ‘* Jack” Wilkes, he adds that ‘‘ Wilkes was 
fiercely attacked by Junius in his letter of 
April 5th, 1768.” Now the first letter signed 
‘* Junius ” appeared in the Public Advertiser for 
November 21st, 1768, and it was not included in 
the collection prepared by Junius, and published 
in 1772 by Henry Sampson Woodfall. After 
letter x., dated August 13th, 1768, in which the 
supersession of Sir Jeffrey Amherst is referred 
to, it is said, ‘*The dismissal of Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst was frequently discussed by Junius in 
1768.” The writer who took the part of Sir 
Jeffrey in the Public Advertiser signed his 
letters ‘‘ Lucius.” Writing to Macrabie on 
September 6th, 1769, Francis reports the news 
that ‘‘the Duke of Bedford is just beaten, in 
a most shameful manner—out of his head- 
quarters at Bedford.” This information was 
possessed by any reader of the newspapers, and 
if writing to a friend, connexion, or relative in 
America, he could have communicated it, yet 
the compiler discerns something in the state- 
ment which identifies Francis with Junius, for 
he adds that thirteen days later Junius addressed 
the Dukeas ‘‘ the little tyrant of a little corpora- 
tion.” 

In the “Preliminary Remarks” to Parkes 
and Merivale’s ‘ Memoirs’ of Francis, Mr. Meri- 
vale says that the Francis papers, ‘‘ voluminous 
as they are,” contain no word of confession on 
his part as to the authorship. of Junius, nor do. 
they contain ‘‘any direct evidence of it what- 
ever,” yet that many passages have been ‘‘ care- 
fully cut out with the scissors,” and that 
wherever the reader seems on the point of 
arriving at a clue which might probably lead 
him ‘‘into the heart of the Junius mystery, there 
the provoking excision is sure to be met with 
at the critical point.” This statement leaves 
much to the imagination ; while the specimens 
of Francis’s papers given in the Catalogue are 
a warning to the imagination against running 
riot. An extract from a letter dated Decem- 
ber 6th, 1769, exemplifies these excisions : ‘‘ The 
two...... were hanged to-day near Bethnal Green 
Church.” The men who were executed were 
named Doyle and Valine. A letter dated 
June 12th, 1770, is printed in facsimile, and 
it has been mutilated. Mr. Merivale has been 
able to reproduce the missing words, which 1 
italicize :— 

“If the Opposition do not intirely succeed in 
all their designs, they have at least the pleasure 
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of tormenting his most gracious Majesty most 
abominably.” 
Another sentence runs :— 

“The offence he has given to his Majesty and 

[apparently ] the Duke of Grafton is more than any 
private man could support.” 
Words and passages which have been ex- 
eised in these letters might have shocked a 
lady, and I venture to affirm that Sir Philip’s 
widow, wielding a pair of scissors, cut out what 
she deemed objectionable or improper, and in so 
doing had not the slightest intention of cutting 
the clue *‘ into the heart of the Junius mystery.” 
It is quite possible that passages which disproved 
her fantastic belief that her deceased husband 
was Junius would have been ruthlessly cut out, 
while her veneration for his writings might have 
hindered her from committing one of them to 
the flames. Francis would not have edited his 
manuscripts with a pair of scissors. 

Another letter given in facsimile is dated 
July 26th, 1771, and addressed to Francis’s cousin 
Major Baggs, who was then at Gibraltar. In 
the course of it Francis writes :— 

“The plan for the City is to have Crosby Mayor 

again ;—but the Livery must return two to the Court 
of Aldermen. Now the way is to return one Bridgen 
with Crosby. N.B.: this Bridgen is the most scurvy 
Rascal in the City, and particularly odious to the 
Aldermen.” 
The information here given was current in the 
City. Nearly a month later Junius addressed a 
letter to Wilkes, in which he urged Wilkes to 
support Sawbridge for Mayor, and added :— 

“Your plan, as I am informed, is to engage the 

Livery to return him [Crosby] with Mr. Bridgen.— 
In my own opinion the Court of Aldermen will 
choose Bridgen,...... that he Oey will be defeated 
is to my judgment inevitable.” 
Here the trumpets of Francis and Junius sound 
different notes. Francis holds that Bridgen 
will not be chosen because he is ‘‘ particularly 
odious to the Aldermen,” while Junius writes 
that in his opinion the Court will choose Bridgen. 
This does not render it clear and incontrovertible 
that the two writers were really one and the 
same. 

Either through ignorance or intentionally, the 
compiler of the Catalogue makes mystery where 
none can exist, except in his own mind. Thus, 
in a letter written by Lord Barrington to Francis 
on February 19th, 1772, he requests Francis to 
call, when ‘‘we may without interruption con- 
verse on a subject very material to me,” and 
the question is asked in large type, ‘‘To what 
does this letter refer?” Another, dated Feb- 
ruary 26th, is styled ‘‘an equally mysterious 
letter,” and a quotation from it begins, ‘‘ The 
matter will soon be known to so many persons 
that it cannot remain a Secret.” A perusal of 
the letter itself would havesatisfied thecompiler’s 
curiosity. It was printed at length in the 
‘Memoirs’ of Francis, and begins :— 

‘*Mr. Marsh has desired to remain where he is: 
it will therefore be necessary that I should look out 
for a first clerk nowa stranger to the office. I came 
late to-day thither, which prevented my telling you 
a A, saan plan, which Mr. Chamier will communi- 
ca 


Then follow the words in italics quoted above. 
While the real question was how to arrange about 
the terms of Francis’s resignation, the compiler 
would have it appear, if he had any object in 
view, that the letters had some relation to 
Junius. 

It is probable that the compiler of this Cata- 
logue is unacquainted with what has appeared of 
late years in the Athenewm concerning Junius 
and Francis, and those who have purchased the 
letters of Francis in ignorance of the facts may 
be equally in need of instruction. The truth 
is that, whenever an endeavour is made to 
show that Francis was Junius, the result has 
been to prove the contrary. Judging from 
the vehement asseverations of Junius, no 
worse man ever lived than Lord Barrington, 
while letters from which copious extracts are 
given in this Catalogue conclusively number 
Lord Barrington among Francis’s heartiest 





friends. When Francis left the War Office 
after his friend D’Oyley had resigned, and 
when he declined to accept promotion by taking 
D'Oyley’s place, Chamier was installed in the 
vacant chair. Junius wrote in virulent terms 
about the expulsion of D’Oyley and Francis, 
and vilified Chamier on account of his own 
demerits, and also because he was the brother- 
in-law of Bradshaw. Yet in a letter (from 
which an extract appears in this Catalogue) 
which Barrington wrote on November 15th, 
1775, to Francis at Calcutta these words appear : 

“TI have obeyed your commands in conveying 

to Mr. Chamier your best compliments, and I am 
desire: to convey his to you in return.” 
Bradshaw, who was as hateful to Junius as 
Chamier, is shown by the extracts in this 
Catalogue to have been on friendly terms 
with Francis. Two letters from him are pre- 
served, the one being written in 1770, the 
other in 1771. No extracts from either 
are given in the Catalogue; but these words 
in the second of the two, dated from Hampton 
Court, August 19th, 1771, have a value which 
all students of Junius will understand and know 
how to estimate :— 

“T have read Britannicus with great pleasure, 

as Ialways do every production of the same pen, 
because they are dictated by a sound understanding 
and a good heart.” 
Not one of the many letters which have been 
attributed to Junius bears the signature of 
‘*Britannicus”; yet that was the signature which 
Francis appended to this letter by him eulogiz- 
ing George III. which appeared in the Public 
Advertiser. W. Fraser Rak. 








JUTISH ELEMENTS IN KENTISH PLACE-NAMBS. 
80, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

THERE are in Kent some peculiar place-names 
which have baffled hitherto all attempts to eluci- 
date them. It occurred to me that light might 
be thrown upon them from North Friesic and 
Jutish, which were more akin to old Norse than 
to Saxon speech. The Rev. A. L. Mayhew, of 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ thinks there 
can be no doubt that the names in question are 
of Jutish origin, and he adds: ‘‘I believe you 
are the very first to have seen the importance 
of the N. Fris. dialect as an aid to explain the 
local names in Jutish Kent.” 

Bapchild appears, in the vernacular account of 
the council held there c. 697 a.p.,as Baccancelde 
(‘ A.-S. Chron.,’ ed. Thorpe, p. 66 ; ‘ Cart. Sax.,’ 
i. p. 137). The intermediate form Bacchild 
appears in a ‘ Valor Beneficiorum’ of 1695. The 
second element is evidently celd, given in the 
glossary to Earle’s ‘Charters’ as ‘‘a copious 
spring,” and appearing in a Kentish charter 
(a.D. 858 Sweet’s ‘O. E. T.,’ ‘‘an hwite celdan 
hec’’). It is evidently the Jutish kelda, the 
Friesic kild (see ‘Jutish Lovbuch,’ quoted by 
Outzen, ‘ Glossarium der Friesischen Sprachen,’ 
Copenhagen, 1837), meaning ‘‘a well.” Vig- 
fusson’s ‘Icelandic Dictionary’ illustrates the 
Norse form by the Northern English keld, a 
spring. The name occurs in St. Kilda= Holy 
Well, which gave origin to the designation of 
the island (see Macaulay’s ‘ Visit to St. Kilda,’ 
1765, p. 96). Honeychild in Romney Marsh 
contains, I think, the same element, and seems 
to mean ‘‘sweet well ” as distinguished from the 
brackish waters of the marsh (cf. Honeywell, 
Honeybourne). 

The term Baccan is the genitive case of Bacca, 
Backe, a well-known N. Friesic personal name 
(see Outzen, p. 424). 

Stutfall is the designation of the hill upon 
which the Roman castrum of Lympne stands. 
The term ‘‘ fal” or ‘‘ fall” uccurs elsewhere in 
Kent, and always in association with a hill. 
This seems to represent the N. Friesic fjal, the 
Northern English fell (e.g., Goatfell, &c.). The 
termination does not seem to occur in Saxon 
localities. 

‘*Gil” is another word which is or was current 
in the Kentish dialect for “ brook”; it occurred in 





place-names also (see Pegge’s ‘ Kentish Glossary,’ 
1730, reprinted in Arch. Cant., ix. pp. 63 
et seq.). It is evidently the Scandinavian gil, 4 
rivulet, so common in Northern England. 
‘“‘The Nore” finds its explanation in the 
N. Friesic naar, nér=narrow ; cf. Sveo-Goth, 
(cited by Outzen, p- 220) Nor = Angustum Fretum, 
‘**Kigentumlich,” he says, ‘‘ist es aber kein 
fretwm, sondern wie Saxo, p. 177, es giebt, 
sinus.” Vigfusson makes it (nor) a ‘‘sea-loch,” 
an ‘‘ inlet,” which suits the circumstances of the 
locality. Mr. Mayhew writes: ‘‘I believe you 
are the first to find the etymology of ‘the 
Nore.’ There can be no doubt you are right in 
identifying the name with the N. Fris. nar.” 
Epmunp McC org, 








MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ‘POEMS OF WORDSWORTH, 

May I point out three curious macule in this 
famous little book ?— 

1, In the index of first lines two sonnets— 
‘*Degenerate Douglas!” and ‘‘ There’s not a 
nook’’—are included which are not in the 
volume. 

2. The faulty 1832 text of the ‘ Redbreast 
and Butterfly,’ in ll. 35, 36 of which bird 
and fly have got mixed up in the funniest 
way, is carelessly reprinted by Arnold, whose 
text mostly, but not consistently, follows that 
of the four-volume edition of this year :— 


His [t. e., the butterfly’s) beautiful bosom is drest 
In crimson as bright as thine own. 


Here the MS. printer’s copy of 1807 runs :— 


His beautiful wings in crimson are drest, 
As if he were bone of thy bone; 


but at the last moment Wordsworth, to avoid 
the startling directness of the second line, 
altered it to 

A brother he seems of thine own. 
In the ‘Simpliciad ’ (1808), a satire on the Lake 
poets, in which the poems of 1807 are roughly 
handled, Wordsworth and Coleridge are rallied 
on their proneness to fraternize with beast and 
bird :— 

Poets with brother donkey in the dell’ 

Of mild equality who fain would dwell; 

With brother lark or brother robin fly, 

And flutter with half-brother butterfly. 
In 1815, consequently, Wordsworth cancelled 
the line ‘‘A brother he seems,” &c., and sub- 
stituted 

A crimson as bright as thine own; 
and this reading occurs in 1827. The blunder 
of 1832 is corrected in a slip of errata pasted in 
at the back of p. xlvii, vol. i. of that edition, 
and, as a matter of course, disappears from the 
text of ed. 1836, which resumes the reading of 
edd. 1815 and 1827. 

3. Arnold added ‘‘S. T. Coleridge” by way 
of foot-note to line 1 of the ‘Castle of Indolence 
Stanzas’; and although he abandoned this in- 
terpretation later on, he suffered the foot-note 
to remain, with the necessary result of per- 
petuating a tiresome misunderstanding of the 
entire poem. His letter to Prof. Knight 
(‘Eversley Wordsworth,’ ii. 310—the date is 
not given) indicates his change of mind. “I 
believe,” he writes, ‘‘that the first described is 
Wordsworth, and that the second described 
is Coleridge...... I have a sort of recollection of 
having heard something about the ‘inventions 
rare,’ and Coleridge is certain to have dabbled, 
at one time or other, in natural philosophy.” 
An interesting confirmation of the trait in the 
description of Coleridge (st. v. ll. 4, 5)— 

And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to be— 
occurs in a letter of his to Davy, February, 1801 
(‘Letters of S. T. Coleridge,’ p. 348), where he 
speaks of ‘‘that little suffusion of bloom which 
belongs to my healthy state.” 
T. HutcHrnson. 





‘LA SAISIAZ.’ 
17, Albany Street, Edinburgh, Dec. 16, 1897. 
Last year I had an opportunity of describing 
in the Contemporary Review the villa of Is 
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Saiziaz, situated near Collonges-sous-Salave, six 
miles out of Geneva by tramway, and celebrated 
through the’ poem of Robert Browning and the 
tragedy which occurred there during his visit 
just twenty years ago. That is probably the 
reason why the proprietor, Dr. Roussel, writes 
me that his picturesque place is now for sale— 
a piece of information which I pass on in case 
there are those whom it may concern. 
A. Taytor INnEs. 








THE LAW OF AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 


An order was made last week by the Lord 
Chief Justice of considerable interest to authors 
and the publishing trade. It related to the 
dealing with copies of books remaining unsold 
upon the bankruptcy of a publisher. The de- 
cision come to was in the nature of a compro- 
mise, and lacks the authority of a judgment ; 
but it is probable that the case may become a 

recedent, and the facts have therefore a special 
interest to those connected with literature. The 
plaintiff was Mr. Frederick Wicks, and the de- 
fendants Remington & Co., Limited, Mr. Sidney 
Cronk, the liquidator of the company, and Mr. 
John Grant Macqueen, the purchaser of Reming- 
ton’s business. The company and its prede- 
cessors, Eden, Remington & Co., had published 
and sold three editions of ‘The Veiled Hand,’ 
of which Mr. Wicks is the author, and had 
printed a fourth edition of 5,000 copies. Be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 of these remained unsold 
when the company went into liquidation. The 
company had also printed 5,000 of ‘The Broad- 
moor Patient’ and 5,000 of ‘ The Infant,’ by the 
same author, and had sold about 2,000 of each. 
The defendant Macqueen therefore acquired 
possession of some 8,000 copies of the three 
works. The agreements made by Mr. Wicks 
with Messrs. Remington were agreements to 
print and publish only, and in each case the 
author retained the copyright. Itis part of the 
established law that agreements of this kind are 
not assignable without the consent of the owner 
of the copyright, and that they do not pass to 
an assignee in bankruptcy nor to a liquidator 
of a company. Mr. Cronk, however, assigned 
the agreements and sold the stock to Mr. 
Macqueen, who gave him an indemnity for 
all the consequences of this act. The 
correspondence showed that Mr. Wicks en- 
deavoured to procure from Mr. Macqueen 
some acknowledgment of his rights and some 
arrangement for the continuance of the 
sales ; but his title to any participation in the 

eds of the sale was denied in the first 
instance by both parties. Later an endeavour 
to make an arrangement was promised by Mr. 

ueen, but Mr. Wicks was requested to 
wait until full consideration could be given to 
the matter. A few months later, nothing having 
been arranged, Mr. Wicks found his books on 
sale at Messrs. Smith & Son’s bookstalls at a 
slightly reduced price. He ascertained that some 
1,200 copies had been bought and paid for three 
months ietere without any consent on his part, 
and when he applied for an account it was 
refused. Some months after he was offered a 
third of the royalty stipulated by the original 
agreement on a part of the sales only, and the 
Court was applied to. Pressure being put upon 
the parties by the Lord Chief Justice to make 
an arrangement, it was ultimately decided to 
take an order requiring Mr. Macqueen to bind 
the books to the satisfaction of Mr. Wicks, to 
sell them at prices agreed to by Mr. Wicks, to 
expend a reasonable amount in advertising the 
books, which amount would be fixed by a third 
person, and to pay to Mr. Wicks the amount 
acknowledged in the account rendered, and a 
Toyalty on future sales as stipulated in the 
original agreement respecting ‘The Veiled 
Hand.’ This agreement fixed the royalties at 
1s. 10d. per copy on the 10s. 6d. edition, and 
$d. on the 3s. 6d. edition, to be increased to 
2s, 3d. and 103d. respectively after the sale of 
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5,000, which has been the case with ‘The 
Veiled Hand.’ The liquidator of the company, 
who, the Lord Chief Justice said, had assigned 
agreements that he had no power to assign, was 
ordered to leave in the hands of the plaintiff 
five guineas paid into court. 








BACCHYLIDES. 
University CoLtece, Lonpon. 


I sHaut be grateful if you can find room for 
these remarks on the text of Bacchylides. My 
colleague Prof. Platt allows me to quote several 
of his corrections, some of which coincide with 
my own. 

1.15 (p. 197), Etporida. 34. icov. 
42. Adye rovde xpovov. 

ii. 4. Opacvyerp ap’. 

iii. 22. map’ aptorov. 
62. dvémepe. 63. door Oéuv. 
90. povdvber or puvevel, 

v. 48. fer’ avedxporov. 122, mdretvas. 151. pi- 
vuvdev or puvuvOer. 160. rot epa. 184. nrOev 
depevxos és evmupyous. 189. dmwcapévovs. 191. 
rade or tavde, 193, bv dv aOdvatro Tipwat, TovT® 
cai Bporav dnpav reo Oat. 

vi. 3. mpoxoais aébdov. 

ix. 10. powxdamdes. 13, dav yevovra. 35. Body 
r’ opie Aaay of. 39. ’Acwrdv, 41 should end 
with a colon, 44 with acomma. 45. roAu{nAore 
(so also Prof. Platt). 46. éyydvov or éxydvov. 
55. tis & ob xaptrmvupory, 56, & Ards mAadeioa 
A€xet. 

x. 51. yAéooar ideias. 

xi. 8. per’ edmAoxdpov Kovpas. 24, d€ ® éni. 
77. xapovr’ (Platt), 102 and 103 are spoken by 
Proetus. 110. rei (so also Platt). 114. avdpecor 
mpos immotpépoy moiavy, 119, mpo youvoi’ (Platt) 
évuav Epev. 

xiii. 29. navpots Bporav aici (Platt). 70. Bodow. 
117. rupai (so also Platt). 166. dpepocemns. 

xiv. 1. daipovos (Platt), 3. éxOdcv x’ apaddu- 
ve. 5. Oanrov id’ iyidava revxor. 9. pia & €& 
addav. 10, wav ypeios kvBepva ov. 

xv. 13. nideos. 

xvii. 7. weAepnatyidos. 17. pedreov. 31. rraGeioa, 
35, peyeioa, 38. cadAvopa. 43. €adeiv. 49. Godpor. 
62. Retain Opavee capa. 68. Mivw. 87. xijp. 
88. xarovpov. 90. cdev uv. 91. agra. 100. peyapsr 
re bea Epore. 102. Retain éece. 109. cepvav 
re (so also Platt). 110. i Boom (ditto). 
112. aidAav ropdipav. 118. Retain dedAwow. 

xviii. 27, See Ovid, ‘Ibis,’ 407, “ ut Sinis et 
Sciron et cum Polypemone natus.” 35. potvey 
cuvoradvev. 51. kpards 6 tro. 53. arépvats api. 

xix. 5. ré € xai (Platt). 19. ror’”Apyov 

A. E. Housman. 


32, vicwr. 


48. 160 d8poBdrav érérav. 
64. peéy’ edaivnd’. 


Cambridge, Dec. 20, 1897. 

Mr. Kenyon has already shown that Ode xx. 
is founded on the ‘‘ legend of Idas and Mar- 
pessa, who eloped, with Poseidon’s help, from 
the palace of Evenus, Marpessa’s father.” 
According to Apollodorus (i. 7, 7-9) a ‘‘ winged 
chariot ” was given by Poseidon to Evenus, who 
was ‘‘a son of Ares.” As the ends of eight of 
the eleven lines are left unattempted in the 
editio princeps, I submit the following sugges- 
tions. The additions now proposed are distin- 
guished by spaced type :— 

LYrdpre ror’ év[Hpos wp 
favog hese: se ore 
Towvoe péAos Klat yp xove” 
6r’ dyero kaAAtra[ vv 
5 xépav Opacv«ap[dios “Idas 
Mdprynocay ioltAoKxov, aloayv 
vyov Javdrov[péAXatvay, 
avafiados Iloo[éav 
immovs Té of ivar[émouvs Oeis[?], 
10 IlAcupav’ és éixz[crov dpoev 
xpvodomidos vid[y "A pyos...... 

Of the above suggestions the most: uncertain 
is (1) pos wpg. because it assumes that £avOds 
can be used (like owKxdvOepos) as an epithet 
of ** spring.” (3) peAos xatypxov6' is supported 


by Eur., ‘ Herc. Fur.,’ 750, xardpyerat péAos. 





(6) idmAoxos is. found in Bacchylides, ix. 72 





and xvii. 37. (7) wéAas is often used in con- 
nexion with Odvaros. (9) Geis, ‘* having made,” 
is more euphonious than the more obvious Sovs. 
(10) ééxrros is found in iii. 46, and (11) “Apyos 
in v. 34 and ix. 44. J. E. Sanpys. 








. M. ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


ALPHONSE Daubert died suddenly at his house 
in Paris on December 17th. He was born at 
Nimes, May 13th, 1840, and his first book, a 
collection of verses called ‘Les Amoureuses,’ 
was published in 1858, the year after he had 
come up to Paris. A few years later came the 
‘ Lettres de mon Moulin ’ (1866) and other tales 
and sketches of the South. Then came ‘Le 
Petit Chose,’ ‘Les Aventures Prodigieuses de 
Tartarin de Tarascon,’ ‘Fromont Jeune et 
Risler Ainé’ (1874), ‘Jack’ (1875), ‘Le 
Nabab’ (1878), ‘Les Rois en Exil’ (1879), 
‘Numa Roumestan’ (1880), ‘ L’Evangéliste’ 
(1882), ‘Sapho’ (1884), ‘Tartarin sur les 
Alpes’ (1885), ‘L’Immortel’ (1888), ‘ Trente 
Ans de Paris‘ (1888), ‘Souvenirs d’un Homme 
de Lettres ’ (1888), ‘ Port Tarascon ’ (1890), and 
‘La Petite Paroisse ’ (1895). 

The novels of Daudet are distinguished from 
the average popular novel not in kind, but in 
degree. The study of manners, the novel of 
sensation, the pathetic novel, the novel of 
satire, the novel of humour, he has done them 
all, and he has done them all with an admirable 
skill, a controlling sense of art. But he has 
brought nothing new into fiction, or, if he has 
brought anything, it is the particular variety of 
his humour, a Southern blend, which seems to 
unite American humour with Irish humour. 
‘Tartarin’ should be compared with the work 
of Mark Twain and with the work of Carleton ; 
not, certainly, with anything greater than the 
work of these admirable writers. ‘Tartarin’ 
is an heroical farce, full of comic observation, 
of comic invention, but, after all, how little 
more than the froth on the wine as it bubbles 
over! Daudet is himself rash enough to chal- 
lenge comparison with ‘ Don Quixote,’ and the 
comparison has been extended to Falstaff. But 
here the difference is a difference in kind. 
Daudet is a genuine humourist, but he is a 
humourist for his time, not for all time. He 
deals, not with that humour of fundamental 
ideas which is one of the voices of wisdom, but 
rather with a humour of shining accidents, 
which is at its best but the consecration of 
folly. There are men of science, men who 
deserve well of science, who have spent their 
lives in classifying a single species of beetle. 
That is what Daudet has done in ‘ Tartarin,’ 
into which he has packed all the exterior quali- 
ties of the South, ‘‘les gestes, frénésies et 
ébullitions de notre soleil,” as he says. 

And so with his serious studies in life. He 
is a quick observer, but never a disinterested 
observer, for he is a sentimentalist among real- 
ists. All his power comes from the immediate- 
ness of his appeal to the heart : to the intellect 
he never appeals. He appeals, certainly, to 
the average human sympathies, and he appeals 
to them with his power of writing a story which 
shall absorb the interest as an English novel 
absorbs the interest—by its comedy, using that 
word in its broadest sense. Even ‘Sapho’ is 
essentially comedy, and Daudet is not far from 
being at his best in that brief, emphatic tale of 
a dull and disenchanted Bohemia. Others before 
Daudet had studied the life of a woman pro- 
fessionally ‘‘gay.” Huysmans had studied it 
brutally, with a deliberate lack of sympathy, 
in ‘Marthe.’ Zola had studied it, with his 
exuberant method of representing. not the living 
woman, but the pattern of her trade. Goncourt 
had studied it, delicately, but with a subtlety 
which digresses into merely humanitarian con- 
siderations, in ‘La Fillo Elisa.’ Daudet gives 
us neither vice nor romance, but the average 
dreariness of le collage. Yet he is not content 
with painting his picture: he must moralize, 
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arrange, with an appeal to the sympathies as 
definitely sentimental, for all its disguises, as 
that of ‘La Dame aux Camélias.’ He cannot 
be as indifferently just to his Sapho as Flaubert 
in ‘L’Education Sentimentale’ is indifferently 
and supremely just to Rosanette. And, partly 
for this very reason, it is only the external sem- 
blance of life which he gives—rarely the heart, 
never the soul. 

In his vivid, passionate, tragically pathetic 
studies of ‘‘ce Paris excitant” (it is his own 
word), ‘‘ou les poupées elles-mémes parlent,” 
Daudet is as entertaining as the writer of a fairy 
tale, and he writes fairy tales, in which J. Tom 
Lévis, the pseudo-Englishman of the confi- 
dential agency, Jansoulet, the Nabob, Delo- 
belle the actor, Sidonie (a new Sidonia the 
Sorceress), Bompard, Tartarin, are all in- 
habitants of a world certainly more amusing 
than real life. That they should ‘‘o’erstep the 
modesty of nature” at every movement is partly 
his intention, partly he is indifferent to it, and 
partly unaware of it. 

No gift with which a man can be cursed is 
rnore fatal than a thin vein of poetry. Daudet 
had a thin vein of poetry, not enough to make 
kim a poet, but enough to distort the focus of 
his vision of truth. When he looked at external 
objects he saw something a little different from 
their shape as it appears to people in general, 
but he did not see them transfigured into the 
celestial images of themselves, as the poet sees 
them. He saw the face of Joy a little more 
laughing than it is, the face of Sorrow a little 
more distressed, and just that half-poetical 
exaggeration, missing all that is essential in 

try, was enough to leave him somewhere 

etween the realists and the properly imagina- 

tive writers, artistically insincere, though, in 
his intention, of an almost touching sincerity. 

He was a novelist as men are ceasing to be 
novelists, a novelist for the story’s sake. He 
professes frankly to amuse you, and his absence 
of affectation in regard to his own art is itself 
almost an affectation. And his stories first of 
all amuse, excite, distress, himself; ‘‘ et puis 
en les aime, ces livres, ces romans, fruits 
douloureux de vos entrailles, faits de votre 
sang et de votre chair; comment se désin- 
téresser d’eux?’’ He never could, indeed, look 
on them disinterestedly, either while they were 
making or when they were made. He made 
them with actual tears and laughter; and they 
are read with actual tears and laughter, by the 
erowd. May it not, therefore, be said that he 
achieved his end, that he gained the reward he 
had proposed to himself, and that a more lofty, 
a more lonely, fame would have left one who 
was always so eager after present happiness, 
after what is companionable in praise, a little 
cold and unsatisfied ? ArtHur Symons. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Mr. Georce Merepiru has finished three 
‘Odes in Contribution to the Song of French 
History.’ The poems are entitled ‘The 
Revolution,’ ‘ Napoléon,’ ‘ Alsace-Lorraine,’ 
and they will appear in the numbers of 
Cosmopolis for March, April, and May. 


A soox of madrigals—on an Elizabethan 
model, and set to music—in honour of 
‘Queen Victoria, is in course of preparation. 
Among the contributors of the words will 
‘be Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Gosse, and the 
Poet Laureate; while the music will be 
supplied by Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Walter 
Parratt, Prof. Villiers Stanford, Mr. Hubert 
Parry, and others. 


Mr. G. W. Srexvens, who is at present 
in Egypt, is engaged, with Mr. Grant 
Richards as joint author, in the production 





of a romantic novel dealing with life in 
ancient Rome and its tributary Egypt. 


Ir is said that Mr. Herbert Spencer is the 
only living writer whose name is included in 
the large list of authors inscribed on the 
walls of the new Congressional Library at 
Washington. The name of Thomas Moore 
was omitted because of his verses against 
America, the designers not being aware of 
the poet’s retractation and apology. 


Tue Council of Girton College have 
decided to appeal to the public for help in 
carrying out the building which the great 
pressure on the accommodation renders 
necessary. It is proposed to annex the pre- 
sent hall to the library ; to build a new hall 
and kitchen department, a chapel, and 
lecture rooms ; to make further provision for 
the resident staff; and to add rooms for 
about fifty students, making up the whole 
to a hundred and fifty. The hall will be 
planned on such a scale as to suffice for two 
hundred and fifty, the number fixed as the 
ultimate limit, and it would be easy to add 
students’ rooms from time to time as they 
were wanted. The number of requests 
for admission is continually on the increase, 
and unless some action can soon be taken 
it will be necessary to turn away many 
promising applicants. 

Tue recent strike among the printers in 
Edinburgh has caused some delay in the 
printing of new books. One of these is 
Mrs. Bishop’s work on Korea, which will 
not be published by Mr. Murray till early 
in January. Mr. Murray will also pub- 
lish early in January Canon Gore’s new 
book on the Ephesians; the volume of 
poems, ‘ By Severn Sea,’ &c., by the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford; ‘ Law 
and Politics in the Middle Ages,’ by Mr. 
Edward Jenks; ‘The Flower-Hunter in 
Queensland,’ by Mrs. Rowan, illustrated 
from some of her sketches ;. Major Darwin’s 
work on bimetallism; and new editions of 
the handbooks of India and Surrey. 


Ir is possible that the recent controversy 
respecting the authenticity of the now famous 
Hatfield confession of Thomas Winter, of 
Gunpowder Plot notoriety, has not been 
finally closed. In this case the technicalities 
surrounding the question are likely to be 
emphasized rather than dissipated. 


A society for printing the parish re- 
gisters of Shropshire was started at Shrews- 
bury the other day, when Lord Harlech 
proposed the resolution forming the Shrop- 
shire Parish Register Society. The new 
body, which will start work immediately, 
numbers about one hundred and fifty 
members, including the Duke of Norfolk, 
one marquess, a viscount, five bishops, four 
barons, and eight baronets. Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, M.P., acts as chairman of 
council, 


Tue Corporation of Leicester have decided 
to publish a volume of their earliest records 
(1100-1327), and have entrusted the work 
to Miss Mary Bateson, Associate of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge. The volume will 
consist largely of extracts from the Merchant 
Gild Rolls and Mayors’ Accounts of the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 
The collection of Merchant Gild Rolls dates 
from 1196, and is singularly complete. The 
Mayors’ Accounts give a detailed record of 





the financial burdens borne by a town under 
seignorial domination. The Cambridge Uni. 
versity Press will publish the book. 

Axsout two years ago we referred to 
Heine monument which was projected for 
New York, and we are glad to hear that 
it has just been completed at the marble 
quarry of Laas in Tyrol, and transported to 
Venice to be shipped thence to America, 
The monument, which will be erected next 
spring on behalf of the Deutsche Manner. 
gesang-Verein at New York, was designed 
and modelled by Prof. E. Herter, and con. 
sists of a Loreley-Brunnen of colossal dimen. 
sions. The figure of the Loreley forms the 
centre, and the socle exhibits the bust of 
the poet crowned with laurels. It is cer. 
tainly gratifying to think that if the Ger. 
mans at home neglect to do honour to their 
great lyric poet, the Germans abroad make 
up for it; and we should not wonder if the 
German colony in London were to follow 
one day the generous example set by their 
countrymen in America. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Return of the Charities of the 
Parish of Christchurch in the County of 
London (7d.); and a Report by the Board 
of Trade Labour Department on the Strikes 
and Lock-Outs of 1896 (1s. 2d.). 
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The Dolmens of Ireland: their Distribution, 
Structural Characteristics, and Affinities 
in other Countries, together with the Folk- 
lore attaching to Them. By W. Copeland 
Borlase, M.A. 3% vols. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

In Dr. Stukeley’s ‘ Brazenose Diary,’ under 

date of August 3rd, 1763, we find the fol- 

lowing entry :— 

‘‘This day I read over Wood the architect's 

account of Stonehenge, written to contradict 
me. "Tis such a heap, a ruin of trifling, non- 
sensical, impertinent, and needless measuring 
of the stones designed to be rude, as if they 
were the most nice and curious Grecian pillars 
in any of their capital temples: a tedious and 
miserable parade of twenty pages of feet, inches, 
halfs and quarters.” 
Such was the spirit in which the Dryasdusts 
of yore generally regarded the study of pre- 
historic remains which they attributed to a 
Druidice origin; indeed, the Bath architect 
here mentioned seems to have been among 
the first to apply measurements to the Wilt- 
shire circles, whilst his more famous con- 
temporary Dr. Borlase, Vicar of St. Just 
and the friend of Pope, published his de- 
scription of the Cornish cromlechs, with 
plans drawn to scale, in 1754. It is tos 
lineal descendant of this last antiquary that 
archeologists are indebted for the present 
full and well-illustrated description of the 
rude stone monuments in Ireland. 

That accuracy of measurement so despised 
by Stukeley is now looked upon as the prime 
requisite of description by modern anti- 
quaries. Thus Mr. Flinders Petrie, con- 
sidering that the Ordnance Survey plan of 
Stonehenge of 1867 (because it could not 
lay claim to accuracy greater than a few 
inches) was not valuable for the p 
ascertaining important results and deduc- 
tions as to date and origin, produced in 
1880 ‘a plan correct to a few tenths of ap 
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inch, a8 closely as could be estimated ; and, 
even subsequently to this, another inde- 
ndent plan of this monument was drawn 
for the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. Lukis 
in 1882. 
Mr. Borlase’s previous explorations in 
his own county formed the best possible 
reparation for the study of the prehistoric 
antiquities in Ireland, which, as he says, 
sre a counterpart of those in Cornwall ; 
and he tells us that for the last ten years 
he has devoted summer after summer to a 
systematic examination of the Irish mega- 
liths. ; 
Mr. Borlase divides his work into four 
, in the first of which he gives a list 
or survey of the dolmens, arranged in order 
of their localities. We venture to think 
that by adopting a more synoptic method 
in tabulating the list of these monuments, 
much needless repetition of words—such as 
“In the Baronry of......in the Townland 
of.....and Parish of......is a dolmen called 
we. —might have been avoided and much 
space saved. It is, however, to the second 
part, dealing with the classification, con- 
¢ruction, distribution, and comparison of 
these structures, that archeologists will 
tun with greater interest; and not a few 
of them will certainly demur to the some- 
what awkwardly rendered definition of a 
dolmen, to the use of which French term 
Mr. Borlase’s late colleague—Mr. Lukis— 
was wont strongly to object. According to 
Mr. Borlase :— 
“A dolmen, then, is a covered structure 
formed of slabs or blocks of stone in such 
manner as that the stone or stones which con- 
stitute the roof are supported in place by the 
upper points or edges of some or all the other 
stones which, set on end or edge, enclose or 
partially enclose an area or vault beneath.” 
The belief that cromlechs, previously re- 
garded as Druid altars, were but uncovered 
tumuli which originally contained sepulchral 
rmains, was apparently first propagated 
in the Royal Irish Academy early in this 
century; and Mr. Borlase informs us how 
Mr. Bell of Dundalk, after disinterring over 
sixty cromlechs from cairns in Ulster, was 
of opinion that all dolmens were covered by 
tumuli. It will be remembered that Fer- 
gusson, who attempted to trace out a gradual 
evolution of megalithic dolmens from smaller 
kists buried in mounds, strongly maintained 
that a certain class of these monuments 
never could have been enclosed in tumuli, and 
these he termed “free standing dolmens,”’ 
aview which was supported by Mr. Borlase 
in his earlier work, ‘Neenia Cornubiz,’ 
published but shortly after Fergusson’s 
‘Rude Stone Monuments.’ 
We are glad to find that Mr. Borlase now 
admits that the dolmen is only the more 
megalithic portion of the so-called ‘‘ Giant’s 
Grave,” and must have been originally 
dosed in. He writes :— 
“Monuments marked cairns in the earlier 
nance Survey, and where then no trace 
existed of the megalithic structure, will in 
several places have to be marked dolmens in 
subsequent surveys, since the cairn has been 
temoved and the structure exposed to view.” 
Yet Mr. Borlase is somewhat contradictory 
when he declares, in reference to the “‘ Giant’s 
Grave” at Drumcliff—where the peristyle or 
outer range of stones is in close proximity 
the structure—that, ‘since the 
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, peristyle marked the utmost circuit, in 
| almost every case of monuments of this 
_ type, it follows that the monument was not 
buried in a mound......”?; whilst on the next 
page he figures the plan and section of a 
typical dolmen in tumulus at Brane, “a 
monument of the wedge-shaped type sur- 
rounded by a circular peristyle in close 
proximity to it, and the little conical mound 
over which was still perfect.” 

The author quotes Miss Margaret Stokes, 
a trustworthy authority on the distribution 
of dolmens in Ireland, to show that a large 
proportion of the sea-coast examples are 
dolmen-circles and dolmen-cairns, whilst 
where the wedge-shaped dolmens occur in 
river-basins they are generally found on the 
hillside or by a lake or stream; but in the 
flat lands they are almost entirely absent. 
The similarity of the megalithic monuments 
found on both borders of the Irish Channel 
gives plausibility to a theory that the route 
of the dolmen builders, whoever they were, 
was from the south, round the Land’s End, 
and up St. George’s Channel and around 
the entire coast of Ireland, which island 
they specially made their own. 

‘*Karly in the Neolithic Age a seafaring 
people were erecting their dolmen-cairns upon 
the coast, whereas a settled population in the 
late Neolithic Age and in the early Bronze Age 
erected a different class of monument in the 
interior—namely, in the case of Ireland and 
Sweden alike, the long wedge-shaped dolmen. 
The passage-tomb people, who, in the case of 
Ireland, built New Grange, did not arrive until 
later, and then confined themselves to a few 
rich lands.” 

Whilst the builders of New Grange 
derived their structural details and decora- 
tion from Greco-Scythian tombs in the 
Bronze Age, these wedge-shaped dolmens, 
says Mr. Borlase, may be plausibly regarded 
as models of ships after the ancient Greek 
pattern. With these he compares those 
remarkable cyclopean buildings found in 
the Balearic Islands, called ‘ navetas,” 
lately described by Emile Cartailhac in 
his ‘Monuments Primitifs des Baléares’ 
(see Atheneum, September 2nd, 1893), and 
supposed by him to have been used as 
ossuaries. We cannot quite agree with 
our author in these comparisons, nor do 
we concur in the following :— 

‘*No structure known to architecture re- 
sembles so precisely in external form, in the 
laying of the courses of its masonry, and in 
other details of its construction the little boat- 
shaped stone structures found on the south- 
western coasts of Ireland, and traditionally 
attributed to Christian hermits, whose tombs 
they were in some cases said to contain, as does 
this Nao dels Tudons.” 

Of this Nao dels Tudons, by the way, two 
illustrations are given where one would 
suffice. Another statement of Mr. Borlase, 
that ‘‘ most remarkable among the artificial 
caves near San Vicente in Minorca 
[St. Vincent in Majorca ?] are those which 
are in the form of a ship,” is not borne out 
by M. Cartailhac’s drawing and description 
in his work above mentioned, which book 
is, curiously enough, not quoted by Mr. 
Borlase, who also omits all reference to the 
taulas. It is noticeable that Mr. Borlase 
whilst dealing with the circles and alignments 
makes no allusion to Stonehenge, and the 
supposed transport thither of the blue stones 





from Ireland, believed in by Fergusson. 





When we come to the third part, which 
deals with the legends associated with the 
dolmens, we find our author controverts Mr. 
Fergusson’s opinion that “it is from the 
Irish annals that the greatest amount of 
light will be thrown on the history and uses 
of the megalithic monuments.” 

‘‘To imagine for a moment that any, even 
the faintest echo of a tradition as to the persons 
by whom the earlier examples were erected 
could have survived from the Neolithic or 
Bronze Age when they were built until the 
present day may be dismissed as an absurdity.” 


Mr. Fergusson put the date of the mounds 
and megaliths of Moytura at a period sub- 
sequent to the Christian era, whereas evi- 
dence is now adduced by Mr. Borlase to 
show that this class of monument—not so 
ancient as the earliest dolmens—belongs to 
an age when incineration and urn burial 
were in use, and when riveted bronze 
daggers had been introduced. He admits 
that a vague tradition of battle in connexion 
with them may have survived. 

In the fourth part the author traces the 
early stages of culture through which those 
people passed who eventually raised the 
tombs known as dolmens; but as not a 
single skull has yet been measured which 
has actually been taken from an Irish 
‘‘ giant’s grave,” he has to go to France to 
find examples of crania of what is known 
there as the dolmen-builders’ type. 

A most interesting discussion of the early 
immigrations of the traditional Irish tribes 
—the Fomorians, Fir- Bolg, Tuatha Dé 
Danann, and Milesians—concludes with an 
ingenious and altogether new interpretation 
of the ancient Irish manuscripts, which Mr. 
Borlase suggests may prove to contain in 
many particulars the barbarian tradition, in 
contrast with the Roman and Byzantine 
accounts of the events which were taking 
place in the dark ages, from the third to 
the sixth century. 

‘‘The saga of Partholan is Bardic, brought by 
Bardi, who, like Chauci and Menapii, had settle- 
ments in Ireland, where they recited the tradi- 
tions of their origin. The saga of Nemed is 
also German, and relates to wars of Sclaves and 
Germans on the south-western shores of the 
Baltic. The Fomorians are the Pomeranian 
Sclaves ; the Fir-Bolg are (speaking generally) 
any of those people to whom the term Hunnish 
or Bulgar would have been applied in the 
fourth and fifth centuries ; (speaking specially) 
they are the Heruli; in the Tuatha Dé 
Danann we have Scando-Germanic tribes, in 
particular, perhaps the Bardi, represented to us 
through their gods, which prove to be closely 
related to those of the Norse Pantheon. That 
they come under the general term of Picts 
seems likely enough......Lastly, for the Feinné 
I would venture to suggest affinities among the 
peoples of Finno-Germanic origin around the 
Gulf of Riga and in East Prussia...... whose 
ancestors on the Finnic side may once have 
surrounded the entire Baltic Lake, from which 
the British Islands from the remotest prehistoric 
ages to the Norman conquest have ever been 
receiving fresh instalments of population.” 

A bibliography of the literature on rude 
stone monuments is much needed, and we 
wish that Mr. Borlase could have followed 
M. Cartailhac’s example, and prefaced his 
description of the Irish dolmens with a 
catalogue of all the books from which he 
quotes. There is, however, an excellent 
index, which will greatly assist future 
students whenever they have recourse to 
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after the earl’s accession, i.e. about the year 

. The two charters are kept together in a 

in round wooden box or skippet, the top of which 

jg peg-top sheped. Great diversity of opinion was 

SAreseet, as to the date of the box, it being assigned 

yariously to each century from the fourteenth to the 
gyventeenth. It had been turned in a lathe. 





NumisMATIC.— Dec. 16.—Sir J. Evans, President, 
jn the chair.—Mr. F. A. Walters was elected a 
Member, and Messrs. P. Nelson, G. H. Pedler, and 
J, Young were proposed.—The President exhibited 
twelve base gold staters of the Brigantes and Parisi, 
ancient British tribes who occupied the greater part 
of the country north of the Humber and Mersey and 
south of the Tyne. The coins bore inscriptions 
which have not yet been satisfactorily explained.— 
Dr. B. V. Head exhibited a silver wine-taster stamped 
with three hall-marks, apparently French, aud of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century. The bottom 
of the cup consisted of a silver-gilt medal struck 
shortly before 1585 in commemoration of the 
Swiss confederation, and bearing figures of Tell, 
§touffacher, and Erni taking the oath of inde- 
pendence.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence communicated a 

per on the mint at Barnstaple during the Anglo- 

ov and Early English periods. Having assigned 
to this place a penny of Henry I. reading OTER 
ON BERD[E]sTA, Mr. Lawrence urged that all the 
coins from A®thelred II. to William I. and II. 
with the readings BAR, BARD, BEARDAN, BEARDAS, 
BERDEST, &c., which have hitherto been attri- 
buted by Hildebrand and others to Bardney in 












or tenth # Lincolnshire, should be transferred to Barnstaple. 
| Tends, § —In the discussion which followed, Sir J. Evans 
ry great # and Mr. Grueber, while accepting the attribution 
Igurian § of the coin of Henry I. to Barnstaple, were opposed 
nt dis § to the transfer to that mint of the other pieces 
t it was § hitherto assigned to Bardney. 











ZOOLOGICAL.— Dec. 14.—Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin- 












\driatic # Austen, V.P., in the chair.— The Secretary read a 
bited sf report on the additions to the menagerie during 
twelfth # November.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger offered further 
bottles # remarks upon the siluroid fish Vandellia cirrhosa, 
_—Mr, f and stated that he had made an experiment which 
solder | satisfied him as to the possibility of the fish pene- 
d prof trating the male human urethra—a habit which has 
ur was § been attributed to i various travellers in South 
sntury, # America.—Mr. J. G. Kerr gave an account of his 
Brate # recent expedition, along with Mr. Budgett, to the 
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Chaco of Paraguay in quest of Lepidosiren, and 
made remarks on its habits as there observed. Mr. 
Kerr also gave a general account of the early stages 
of its development, drawing special attention to the 
presence in the larva of external gills and a sucker 
similar to those of the Amphibia.—Communications 
were read : from Dr. E. A. Goeldi, ‘On Lepidosiren 
paradoxa from the Amazons,’ the memoir treating 
of the geographical distribution of the Lepidusiren 
on the Amazons, aud of its external structure and 
dimensions, and giving an account of its habits in 
anatural and captive state,—from Dr. A. G. Butler, 
containing a list of thirty-three species of butter- 
flies obtained by Mr. F. Gillett in Somaliland during 
the present year, and giving the dates of the capture 
of the specimens and their localities—by Mr. O. 
Thomas, ‘On the Mammals obtained by Mr. A. 
Whyte in North Nyasaland, and presented to the 
British Museum by Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B., 
being a Fifth Contribution to the Mammalogy of 
ae containing notes on sixty-one species 

mammals, four of which were characterized as 
new, viz., Macroscelides brachyrhynchus malose, 
Crocidura liza, Myosorex soulla, and Graphiurus 
johnstoni,—from the Rev. O. P. Cambridge. de- 
scribing a new genus and species of Acaridea 
(Katonia scopulifera), from Algeria,—by Mr. J. S. 

diner, ‘On some Collections of Corals of the 
Family Pocilloporidz from the South-West Pacific 

an’; twenty species of the genus Pocillopora and 
one of the genus Seriatopora were enumerated and 
temarked upon, five species of the former genus 
being described as new, viz., Pocillopora septata, 
P. obtusata, P. coronata, P. rugosa, and P. glome- 
tata,—and by Mr. W. E. de Wiuton, on a collection 
of mammals from Morocco, made by Mr. E. Dobson 
on behalf of Mr. J. I. S. Whitaker; twenty-one 
species were enumerated as represented in the col- 
lection, of which the following were described as 
hew, viz., Crocidura whitakeri, Mus peregrinus, and 

atlanticus. 







































HAKLUYT.—Dec. 16.—Annual General Meeting. 
—Sir Clements Markham, President, in the chair. 
—The Secretary submitted the report and state- 
ment of accounts for the year, from which it 
gpreared that three volumes had been issued since 

e@ date of the preceding report, viz., ‘ Dauish 
Arctic Voyages ’ (iu two volumes), edited by Mr. C. A. 

h, and a translation by Mr. McCrindle of the 
‘Christian Topography ’ of Cosmas Indicopleustes ; 
that the publicatious for 1898—the concluding part 
of Azurara’s ‘ Discovery and Conquest of Guinea’ 


















and Mr, Ravenstein’s edition of a journal of the first 
voyage of Vasco da Gama—were well advanced ; and 
that the financial position was very satisfactory, a 
considerable balance being carried forward to the 
new year.—The vacancies on the Council were filled 
by the election of Sir M. Conway, Mr. E. J. Payne, 
and Mr. J. Scott Keltie.—A few alterations were 
made in the rules, effect being given to a new 
arrangement by which American subscribers may 
discharge their liability by paying five dollars to 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., of New York. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvxs. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Principles of the Electric Tele- 
graph,’ Prof 0 Lodge. 
— London Institution, 4— Insects at Home’ Mr. F. Enock. 
Tuvurs. Royal Institution, 3.-‘The Principles of the Electric Tele- 
graph, Prof. O. Lodge. 
London Institution, 4 —‘ Insects at Work,’ Mr. F. Enock. 
Royal Institution, 3—‘'The Principles of the Electric Tele- 
graph,’ Prof. O. Lodge. 
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Medals and Decorations of the British Army 
and Navy. By John Horsley Mayo. 
2 vols. Illustrated. (Constable & Co.) 


Even after the works of Favine, Evelyn, 
Rapin, Perry, and Pinkerton, to say 
nothing of the labours of Stothard, Ver- 
tue, Nicolas, and Norman, and the valuable 
‘ Medallic Illustrations of English History,’ 
published by the British Museum in 1885, 
there was still room for these elaborate 
volumes by Mr. Mayo, which treat of their 
subject in a more complete and trustworthy 
form than any of their predecessors. Mr. 
Mayo, who served for forty years, first in 
the India House under the old Company, 
and then in the India Office, had not only 
suitable training for the compilation of such 
a work, but special opportunities for making 
it a standard one. He devoted to his task 
many years of patient research, and, while 
making use of the authorities already extant 
on the subject, he has, unlike them, con- 
fined himself in the main to official records. 
Though his book may therefore lack the 
brilliant setting which has attracted readers 
to some previous works on these medals and 
decorations, it gains a solidity and trust- 
worthiness which those works could not 
claim. Mr. Mayo did not live to see his 
volumes through the press; but the work 
was practically complete, and the finishing 
touches were given by his widow, who 
had long assisted in the preparation, and 
by his cousin, Canon Mayo, of Salisbury. 
Among the ancients, crowns and wreaths, 
and ornaments for the neck and arm, were 
the personal decorations employed as 
honorary rewards. In modern times the 
same purpose has been served by collars, 
chains, medals, crosses, stars, and various 
kinds of badges and clasps. Medals com- 
memorated important events in ancient 
times; but the custom of making the medal 
serve also as a personal decoration is a 
modern one among nations, with the single 
exception of the Chinese. Mr. Mayo’s 
introduction is concise and interesting, and 
treats at length of the various decorations 
granted to our army and navy from very 
early days to the present, supplying parti- 
culars of the designers, of the method of 
mounting, of the ribbons with which the 
medals, &c., were worn, of the metals em- 
ployed in making them, of the regulations as 
to wearing these decorations, and many other 
points necessary to their history. He has not 
only had recourse to the India Office records, 
and thus been able to furnish his readers 
with much matter unknown to other writers 





on the subject, but he has also delved in 





the State Papers and in the War Office and 
Admiralty records at the Public Record 
Office, and thus obtained fresh light on his 
theme, and avoided several mistakes com- 
mitted informer works. In fact, Mr. Mayo’s 
book will, by its accuracy, fulness of detail, 
and yet terseness, supersede other works of 
similar purpose. ‘‘ Regimental” medals and 
decorations conferred by foreign powers on 
british officers and men are not included, as 
Mr. Mayo found that these two classes would 
require a separate volume for their treat- 
ment. 

The first medal described is that granted 
at the time of the Spanish Armada, and 
from 1588 down to the present day we have 
as perfect a list as has yet appeared of all 
medals and decorations granted for any 
distinguished service. Not that in all the 
conflicts of England were similar honours 
bestowed to commemorate them. Our 
armies which ‘ swore terribly in Flanders” 
received no such rewards, nor had the con- 
querors of Plassey and Quebec, nor had 
the “‘ unsurpassable six”’ Minden regiments, 
nor Rodney, Hawke, Boscawen, and their 
men. But Mr. Mayo records all the deco- 
rations that were bestowed, including every 
clasp worn with a medal. We have noted 
but two clasps that have been omitted in 
dealing with the navy medal (general ser- 
vice), 1793 to 1840. We refer to the clasps 
for the Basque Roads, 1809, and the clasp 
for ‘‘ Boat Service,’”’ December 14th, 1814. 
Both of these are wanting in the plate 
(No. 33) at the beginning of vol. ii. Mr. 
Mayo’s work describes nearly two hundred 
and fifty decorations. It is rendered more 
valuable and attractive by the illustrations 
of these decorations, comprised in a series 
of fifty-five plates: These illustrations are 
superior to any we have before seen. The 
difficulty to be dealt with was how to produce 
the effect of relief, and at the same time to 
obtain a metallic appearance. The method 
adopted has been to show the flat surface of 
the medals burnished, and the relief work 
frosted, the appearance thus produced re- 
sembling as nearly as practicable that of 
medals when newly struck. The coloured 
illustrations are decidedly successful; and 
we may single out those of the collar given 
to the Duke of Wellington by the Prince 
Regent, the jewel given to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax by the House of Commons, and 
the jewel given to Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale by Queen Victoria. The colours of the 
several ribbons are excellently represented. 
Some indication should have been added at 
the foot of p. 286 that plate 33 (made to 
face it) was the frontispiece to vol. ii., and 
a like note should have been made at the 
foot of the plate to indicate the page. The 
index is the weak part of this superb work. 
If the index be compared, say with pp. 292- 
805, it will at once be seen how many names 
of persons have been omitted. This laxity 
is the more regrettable as no military or 
naval historian can afford to do without 
this work. 








George Crwikshank’s Portraits of Himself. By 
G. S. Layard. Illustrated. (W. T. Spencer.) 
—‘*The best portraits are those in which 
there is a slight mixture of caricature” is 
Mr. Layard’s apt motto for his capital book, 
which, in more than forty autographic ex- 
amples, shows completely what was Cruik- 





shank’s idea of his own appearance, for he 
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was the most frequent character in his 
innumerable designs. Mr. Layard, who is in 
sympathy with his subject and has taken a 
great deal of pains, has done full justice to this 
curious fact, and notes that ‘‘ the complete and 
unbroken autographic record of the artist’s per- 
sonal appearance, from the early age of twelve 
to the time when, in old age, he was preparing 
the illustrations for that autobiography which, 
alas! was never completed, is unparalleled in 
the annals of published art.” He also well 
says that Cruikshank always took himself 
quite seriously, and, as a natural result, 
often made himself supremely ridiculous. But 
he never saw this, and his personal vanity, 
we well remember, led him, when time had 
thinned the once comely and abundant masses 
of his’ hair, to train with a band of what ladies 
call ‘‘elastic” a fine remaining lock over the 
bald place, all the while persuading himself 
that neither the device nor the ‘‘ elastic” was 
perceptible. The same inordinate vanity made 
him claim, with exquisite naiveté, as his own, 
all sorts of work which other men had achieved. 
On this point Mr. Layard is, we think, often not 
a little too severe upon him, but there is truth 
in the following :— 

“ As in the case of Dickens and Laman Blanchard, 
so he did now in the case of Ainsworth, and claimed 
to have invented ‘The Tower of London,’ ‘ Old 
St. Paul’s,’ and ‘ The Miser’s Daughter.’ ” 

On the other hand, it is true that 
through Cruikshank’s etchings some of the 
novels of Ainsworth have survived their 
author. An instance of greater egotism may 
be quoted from another authority on Cruik- 
shank, who, writing an _ introduction to 
Thackeray’s essay on the satirist, pointed out 
that ‘‘ George ” actually persuaded himself that 
it was an etching of his which compelled the 
Government to consent to the abolition of 
capital punishment for forging bank-notes, and 
promoted that mitigation of the Penal Code 
which is one of the feats of modern humani- 
tarianism. It was G. W. Reid (not Read, 
as Mr. Layard sometimes has it), the late 
Keeper of the Prints, who, many years ago, 
commented on the fact that as early as c. 1804, 
when Cruikshank published his ‘ Lottery Prints,’ 
**he was already introducing his own likeness 
in his designs.” Mr. Layard might as well have 
corrected one or two more of Reid’s omissions 
and errors in his catalogue of Cruikshank’s 
works. On p. 69, when speaking of Cruik- 
shank’s famous plate entitled ‘ Coriolanus 
[George IV.] addressing the Plebeians,’ in which 
the once notorious J. T. Wooler, the editor of 
the Black Dwarf, is a conspicuous character, 
Mr. Layard follows Reid's mistake in calling 
Wooler ‘* Woolner.” The disgust of the sculptor 
may be imagined. The fact is edifying as well 
as amusing that Cruikshank, whose honesty was 
above suspicion, scourged Wooler and all his 
company, from John Cam Hobhouse, Hunt, 
Carlile of ‘The Age of Reason,’ and Thistle- 
wood of the ‘Cato Street Gang,” to Cobbett. 
This was the prophet who had in earlier years 
sided with William Hone, and in the frontispiece 
to the ‘Collected Pamphlets’ of Hone actually 
represented himself in confabulation with that 
ultra -democrat. Nevertheless, the hero of 
‘Coriolanus’ is the Prince Regent, who in 
that design defies Wooler and all his works. 
Mr. Layard errs (p. 69) in speaking of ‘* Orator 
Hunt” as the brother of Leigh Hunt. In 
referring to Cruikshank’s venture of the Comic 
Almanack, 1835, one of the cuts representing 
the publisher’s shop in Fleet Street is reproduced 
here ; but the author has forgotten to mention 
that this shop has long been the office of Punch, 
and he speaks of it as No. 89, although in the 
cut ‘*86” is written on each side of the entrance 
by the conscientious Cruikshank. Mr. Layard 
says that, contrary to the received opinion that 
“George” never drew in Punch, he supplied a 
cut for an advertisement of the publication of 
‘The Table Book,’ a venture of his own, which, 





towards the end of 1844, often appeared on the 
wrapper of ‘‘ our facetious contemporary.” A 
copy of this cut is reproduced here, and, as 
usual, the artist himself appears, together with 
Thackeray and other members of Mr. Punch’s 
staff at that epoch. Mr. Layard’s discovery is not, 
of course, fatal to the received opinion, because 
the advertisement is no part of Punch proper. 
It remains, in fact, much to Cruikshank’s credit 
that, though decidedly badly off at the time, 
he firmly refused to draw for Punch, because 
he had ‘‘seen inexcusable personalities in the 
paper.” ‘The Table Book,’ though it contains 
some capital designs, and, of course, many 
portraits of its chief promoter, among them 
the wonderful ‘ Triumph of Cupid,’ had but a 
short career. Mr. Layard is very nearly correct 
in saying that ‘‘it died of glyphography,” the 
process of Edward Palmer, of Newgate Street, 
which ruined its inventor, but was useful in 
leading up to Dawson’s typographic etching. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Thames Illustrated. By J. Leyland. 
(Newnes.)—A photographer took the views 
of noteworthy and beautiful places which are 
represented in the plates of this garishly bound 
volume. Mr. Leyland wrote the popular and, 
for the occasion, sufficient letterpress which ac- 
companies the prints. Although we should not 
like to be responsible for Mr. Leyland’s archzo- 
logy, it is manifest that he writes with sym- 
pathy, and often, if not always, with good taste. 
The ‘‘illustrations” of both kinds extend 
from Richmond to Oxford, and the cuts are as 
excellent as ‘‘ process” photography can turn 
out. 


All about Animals for Old and Young. 
(Newnes. )—Although its title is over ambitious, 
not to say mistaken, there can be no doubt that 
the two hundred and forty large photographic 
portraits of numerous creatures—the dog only, 
so far as we have discovered, being conspicuous 
by its absence—will be acceptable to all the 
young of the human species and to a good 
many of those who are old. Being invariably 
photographed from life, the animals have 
naturally much of the air of the Zoological Gar- 
dens about them. Nevertheless, the prints are 
clear, interesting, and faithful. The series com- 
mences with a capital delineation of our honoured 
friend ‘‘ Toby,” the ‘‘ record lion” of Antwerp, 
who, despite popular reports, was not in the least 
like Mr. Gladstone. His character is truly given 
as *‘strong, benevolent, and mild,’ but when 
he sat to the photographer it is manifest that 
he was somewhat low-spirited. ‘‘ Prince,” of 
Regent’s Park, who came from Upper Nubia, 
is to our minds a much nobler lion than ‘‘ Toby,” 
and better rendered here. We have an excellent 
likeness of that illustrious beast the African 
black rhinoceros, for whom the Zoological 
Society paid 1,000/. when he was only the size 
of a large pig. The portrait of Mr. Tyrrell, of 
the Snake House, as shown caressing deadly 
cobras and monstrous boas, is sufficiently thrill- 
ing. 





THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 
(Second and Concluding Notice.) 

Havine disposed of the figure pictures, we 
may say a few words about the landscapes and 
sea-pieces, such as Mr. S. P. Jackson's Filey 
Brigg (No. 21), which is expansive and bright, 
although the sea is hard and rather opaque, 
a departure from the manner of the painter, 


who is an_ idealist, bent on expressing 
pathetic and poetic ‘motives, and not a 
realist. On the other hand, his Wastwater 


(89) is large in style, and the sky is good, while 
his noble Land’s End (117) reflects the dignity 
and mournful austerity of the hour and place. 
Here in portraying the cliffs he has discarded 
that fidelity to the actual scene for which he cares 
little ; though flushed with the rays of an almost 





—a 
pallid twilight, they have more of the local cology 
of sandstone than the weather-stained, 
and gloomy olives and dun of the granite x 
the extremity of Penwith. Church Cove, t, 
Lizard (146), is a capital example of Mr. Jack. 
son’smanner. Pentewan Bay 154) is an admir. 
able composition inspired by grand motives, ang 
the sky is expansive and expressive, as it often 
is in his works. Its =e and severity ary 
almost austere, and yet there is no want of what 
artists call colour. Mawgan Porth (222), though 
not up to the artist’s mark, will please many 
students of style—Mr. C. N. Hemy's Stora, 
(39) bears the impress of an energetic ang 
thoroughly realistic painter, who prefers scenes 
full of rapid motion to the placid and dignified 
landscapes that Mr. Jackson affects—sorrowfy} 
twilights, stern headlands from which day fade 
swiftly, untrodden inlets, miles of sand, and 
bays that echo nothing but the slow thunder 
of the Atlantic ground-swell and the cries of 
the gulls and cormorants. The one artist lives 
in a sort of ghostland ; the other rejoices in the 
rush of the deep-green billows, the swift rise 
and fall of the boats that ride upon them, and 
the gloom and movement of storm clouds and 
furious gales. Capital examples of Mr. Hemy’s 
way of conceiving his subject are to be seen we 
in The Cutter (47), where there is much first-rate 
drawing and painting of tumultuous seas and 
weather-beaten rocks; in A Coastguard Watch- 
house 8) a grand cliff and sea-piece ; and in 
Clear Weather (150), a bold and strong study 
of nature, made, we suppose, in the Mount’s 
Bay region, and full of colour and movement, 
Grey Weather (167) is the latter’s counterpart, 
and portrays a fine mass of surges dashing 
amongst rocks, Always able in that way, Mr. 
Hemy is improving rapidly in painting the 
turbulence and strong lines of the deep sea. 
Mr. A. Goodwin’s landscapes were never 
more delicate or more harmonious. He follows 
Turner’s noblest style in such lovely and 
majestic drawings as Sunset Light on the Moun. 
tains of Sinai (99), dazzlingly white pinnacles 
seen over the blue sea, and the ruddy, dun, and 
purple evening band which almost hides the 
lower land and the huge sides of the mountains. 
Agra (110) resembles a huge pearl. Basle (124 
seen in bluish twilight through manifold vei 
of vapour, is exquisite, and with it may be 
classed Clovelly (132), though the foreground is 
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thin, artificial, and so much out of keeping in 
every respect that it seems unfinished. Salis. 
bury Close (145) is another lovely rendering of 
bluish twilight, and masses of bare trees, and 
brilliant gleams on the ground ; and Spiet:, 
Lake Thun (201), yet another study of bluish 
twilight, is broad and refined.—There is much 
of Cox in Mr. E. A. Waterlow’s Road to the 
Ferry (102), a flood of golden light on some red 
houses. The Village Green(116), by Mr. Waterton, 
is intensely English, a brilliant and solid har- 
mony of light and colour.—Mr. S. T. G. Evans's 
Evening, Bruges (103), is equal to his best work ; 
and also excellent and in his characteristic 
vein is Mr. G. H. Andrews’s Off the Coast of York- 
shire (67).—The same may be said of Mr. E. A. 
Goodall’s careful reminiscence of studies in 
Egypt, called Interior of a Khan, Cairo (109). 
Although it is rather weak in tone and but 
somewhat less so in colour, there is a good deal 
of tenderness and harmony in Mr. W. Pils- 
bury’s By Mead and Stream (27), a vista of 
water in misty sunlight, a favourite theme 
with painters of Mr. Pilsbury’s calibre. — 
Loch Torridon (45) is a good specimen of Mr. 
M. Hale’s style and taste. —In A Highland 
Cottage (56) Mr. Birket Foster's traditions are 
admirably maintained. The same may be sal 
of his other contributions, of which A Rest 
by the Way (239) is, perhaps, more than 
usually different from its numerous fore- 
runners. —Mr. H. Marshall’s Village on the 
Dyke, Holland (70), is warm and broad, and 
the sky is capital, as it usually is in his pictures 
of London streets. This is one of a set of 
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drawings which indicate that in Low Country 
cities Mr. Marshall has found fresh fields for the 
delineation of buildings, mist-laden and sun- 
jit air, and masses of light and shade, such 





yh as till now he so often found in this metro- 
the | polis. —Mr. R. W. Allan’s Beccles (71) 
ack. reminds us of De Wint. It is, in fact, 


mir. fan excellent drawing, though rather slight 


and Jand rough, and decidedly better than 
often several more ambitious contributions of the 
y ary painter. — Mr. C. Whaite’s Bridge at 
what ws-y-Coed (80), like most of his drawings, 
ough Bis little ‘‘tinty” and forced in colour and 
nany ff effect ; still it is a powerful representation of 
Yorm the famous valley in stormy sunlight. Mr. 


Whaite’s drawing of Machno Glen (76) is less 


= effective, but purer, broader, more tender and 
rified J reposeful. — Mr. W. E. Walker’s Morning 
>wful Mists (85) is broad, luminous, and soft, and he 
fade, § proves himself to be a sympathetic student of 
and (atmospheric effects of a tender kind in such 
ders § works as this, Sunlight and Shadow (106), and 
eg of | kvening Glow (175). They are all, however, 
lives (rather weak in tone.—The Sunset (91) of Mr. 
n the @ Brewtnall is somewhat pyrotechnic, yet it is 
-rige Qeflective, and perhaps almost as impressive as 
,ang (the painter intended it should be. It is arti- 
‘and | icial, a fault we have not found in his previously 
smy's {mentioned figure drawings.—An old house by a 


: roadside is neatly and soundly depicted in Mr. 
Pilsbury’s October Sunshine (94).—Mr. C. Rigby’s 











tang |Ennerdale Lake (6) is bright and broad ; 
‘atch. | Mr. C. Gregory’s In Surrey (12) is luminous and 
ndin Qtrue; and Mr. A. Hopkins’s Sea Sketch, Swanage 
study (13), isa pleasing and clear, though conventional 
untis gand rather a scenic drawing. 

nent, ¥ There is a good deal to like in Mr. R. T. 
part, |Waite’s Beverley Minster (113), the huge towers 
shing dominating the distant plain just after sunset, 


which contains some praiseworthy figures, and 
is solid and rich ; and we can also admire and 
like his Haymakers going to Work (130), and 
Mr. Matthew Hale’s Wollocombe Sands (120), 
(ld Harbour, Newlyn (126), and his massive, 
well-studied contribution, a masterpiece in 


foun. its way, representing Dartmoor (137), the 
acles Gshadowy ridges of the waste being shown in 
and purid twilight charged with mist.—The- Startled 
3 the Uerons (144) of Mr. North is an entirely amor- 
aing, pphous drawing, too artificial to remind us of 
124), Future, unfortunately feverish and thin. — 


veils §/itré (147), by Mr. S. J. Hodson, the castle’s 
valls and towers in the purplish shadows of 
atly morning, is not only his best drawing, but 
one of the best of its kind in the gallery.—Mr. 








Sele. (Crane has drawn two ancient row-boats on asun- 
ag of lit beach with rare firmness, skill, and brilliancy 
, and §2Uld Salts (182) ; and we are also bound to praise 
pietz, Mr. W. Field’s pretty Sonning Village (185), 
luish G4. C. Gregory’s Under the Downs (208), Mr. 
much gL: A. Goodall’s Crossing the Ford (240), Mr. 
o te (4. 8. Marks’s In the Fish House at ‘‘ The 
ered $20” (254) and his Sittings in Banco (270), Mr. 
srton, J. J. Hardwick’s Almond Blossom (258), and 
har- Pur. B. Foster’s A Stream (261). 

rans’ 

rork ; NOTES FROM PARIS. 

ristic . a. . 

York. | Ix view of the confusion which reigns for 
z A, fe moment in French art, among critics and 
»3 in }°™monplace persons as well as artists, there 
19), f8some pleasure in taking refuge in the study 
i but [i the masterpieces of the past, immutable 
deal f20dels to which every age brings renewed 
Pils. {uth and freshness. I shall, then, devote my 
ta of péter to-day to the acquisitions recently made 
heme 7 the museums of Paris. 

e.— }. for the national museums (the Louvre, 
Mr, [laxembourg, Versailles, and Saint-Germain) 
bland Pe chief event is the law of April 26th, 1895, 
; are ("lich has created the Museum Funds. This law, 
‘said Pich has been in operation since January Ist, 
Rest $59, secures to the national museums an annual 
than F°venue of 168,516 francs proceeding from the 
fore- ue of the Crown jewels. Thanks to so im- 
, the Prtant a subsidy, the treasury of the Museums 
and "8 able in 1897 to lay out 351,800 francs, 












including in that sum the 160,000 francs sup- 
plied by the State. A large sum and a small 
one : has not the Louvre to meet by itself as 
many needs as the united museums of London : 
National Gallery, British Museum, South Ken- 
sington Museum, National Portrait Gallery, &c. ? 
Now what is 351,800 francs for so varied a 
combination when the acquisition of Perugino’s 
‘St. Sebastian’ swallowed up 150,000 francs, 
that of Bertin’s portrait by Ingres 80,000, and 
that of the tiara of Saitapharnes 200,000? It is 
a mere drop in the ocean. Another innovation 
connected with the treasury of the Museums is 
the authorization given to them to dispose 
directly of their revenues. For instance, up 
till now the money produced by the sale of the 
engravings of the Chalcographie of the Louvre 
was mixed up with the mass of receipts of the 
Public Treasury. In the future the Chalco- 
graphie will get its profits. It is easy to see 
what a new impetus such a measure must give 
to so interesting a department. Thanks to this 
innovation, the receipts of the Chalcographie 
have risen rapidly from 25,000 to 38,000 francs. 

Has the creation of a superior commission of 
Museums, composed of artists, amateurs, ad- 
ministrators, political men (!), which answers to 
the ‘‘ Trustees” of the British Museum, com- 
plicated at first, as people declare, the machinery 
which promised to work so well? What is cer- 
tain is that this commission placed above the 
body of keepers dominates them, fights them, 
and sometimes paralyzes their movements. I 
have heard people regret that its members, 
instead of being an addition to the keepers, 
who would have profited by their intelligence 
and sometimes by their means of propaganda, 
have been invested with a superior authority. 
Can it be true that more than one collision has 
already taken place? Can it be true that works 
of art which the keepers proposed to acquire 
have been rejected by the superior commis- 
sion? Whatever the state of the case is, the 
keepers of the Louvre must have a strong tincture 
of professional devotion, and a robust faith in 
the greatness of their mission, to bring the same 
love and zeal to purchases for which they are no 
longer entirely responsible. 

If these innovations have not been fortu- 
nate enough to win the enthusiasm of public 
opinion, which is generally indifferent about the 
arrangement of art matters, another project has 
aroused a lively agitation. I speak of the estab- 
lishment of a fee of entry to museums, which 
have up till now been quite free in France by 
invariable rule. In fact, the idea was proposed 
of increasing the funds of the museums by 
establishing a turnstile at the door of the 
Louvre, as the Italians do in so illiberal a 
fashion, like several of the great establishments 
of the United Kingdom and Germany. 

What is inconceivable is that a large number 
of the keepers of the Louvre have pleaded the 
necessity of purging this temple of art from 
all the miserable creatures who come there to 
seek a refuge against the rain and the cold. Is 
this a serious consideration for the legislator ? 
Why not close then, also, the classes of our 
great teaching establishments to those crowds 
of hearers who come more with the idea of 
warming than instructing themselves? Is it to 
be said that the First Empire, the Restoration, 
and every Government since, have respected the 
great principle of free entry only for the Third 
Republic to inaugurate these restrictive mea- 
sures? To be consistent must we not also 
deduct a fee from the readers who frequent the 
public libraries? The result would be that, to 
acquire one statue or canvas more, we should 
deprive hundreds and thousands of workers of 
the sight and continual study of masterpieces. 
Where education is concerned, one must avoid 
as much as possible placing the public between 
its interests and its aspirations. The Chamber 
of Deputies has understood this very well, and 
rejected by a strong majority a measure so con- 
trary to the traditions of France since the Revo- 





lution. I wish to emphasize this vote of the 
Chamber ; it shows what echoes are awakened 
by all these questions of the day as soon as they 
are removed to the region of politics! To bury 
the question of the turnstile it was only necessary 
to invoke the principles of democracy. 

What would have been surprising would have 
been the closure of the day museums at the 
precise moment when the evening museums 
were being organized. This last movement, so 
wholesome in effect, has found in the critic of 
Justice (M.Gustave Geffroy) a firm and eloquent 
champion ; the Municipal Council of Paris—which 
cannot be denied the credit of being active and 
ready to move—has, on its own part, taken under 
its patronage so generous an idea. Before long 
a museum -—still in a very early stage of develop- 
ment—will open for the large portion of the 
people which has no time for leisure except 
the evening. A wing of the Marché du Temple 
will be employed for the new creation. Original 
works—everything points to it—will be seldom 
seen there, at least at first. On the other hand, 
an interesting selection of reproductions, 
changed every few months, will be on view— 
plaster casts, electro plates, photographs, &c. 

Here again the administration has come into 
collision with the hostility, daily increasing, of 
a certain number of artists. There are only too 
many to-day who would like to make a clean 
sweep of all models—a wish too naive or too 
cynical! They would evidently be less embar- 
rassed by crushing remembrances. The sculptor 
Baffier—only to mention one name—has pub- 
lished a fierce pamphlet against M. Geffroy. 
‘* Modern museums,” writes this iconoclast, ‘‘are 
nothing but the Hétels des Invalides of art, 
which we ought to visit from time to time as 
philosophers, as thinkers; we must go in, 
meditate a while, bow with respoct, and retire.” 
‘*Do you think,” observes M. Baftier elsewhere, 
‘* that, in order to influence the creation of the 
Parthenon, Pericles busied himself with collect- 
ing old Egyptian statues and old Assyrian vases 
to make a gallery of them for the sole purpose 
of inspiring Phidias and Ictinus?” What igno- 
rance of the most elementary facts of history ! 
Does not M. Baffier know that the sites, the 
streets, the public edifices of Athens, were so 
many museums ; that at Delphi and Olympia 
thousands of statues were erected to serve as 
models and permanent incentives to the artists 
who burned to do better? Without these models 
would Greek art have reached perfection, after 
having vegetated for many long generations in an 
archaism which lacked flavour and eloquence ? 

I do not press the point. I shall have, alas! 
only too often to return to the iconophoby of so 
many French artists of to-day. 

After these necessary digressions, let us cast 
an eye on the latest acquisitions of the Louvre. 
The Chaldean collection, created almost entirely 
by the excavations of M. de Sarzec at Telloh, 
and organized by M. Heuzey with so persistent 
an ardour, has been enriched during these last 
years by a series of monuments of great an- 
tiquity, formed to illustrate the origins of the 
art and general history of the East. These 
monuments come before the reign of Naram- 
Sin, whom an inscription of King Nabonid 
dates as far back as 3,700 years before our era. 
Let me notice in this series the silver vase of 
the patesi Entemena, mounted on four feet of 
copper, and decorated by zones of animals, real 
or fantastic, engraved in outline ; the fragments 
of the great stele of victory of King Ennadou, 
second predecessor of Entemena, shown on his 
war chariot at the head of his army ; the genea- 
logical bas-reliefs of King Our-Nina, high priest 
of Ennadou, represented as carrying himself the 
basketof the builder, surrounded by his children, 
and his officers, all carrying their names written 
on their robes; the mace, still older, of Mesilim, 
King of Kish, ornamented with a zone of eight 
roaring lions ; a lance-point in copper, equally 
big (0m. 80), bearing a lion engraved on it, and 
the name (unreadable) of another King of Kish ; 
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the cone in terra-cotta of Entemena, which pre- 
serves one of the oldest historic accounts in the 
world, and establishes the date further and 
further back of these monuments and the royal 
names which are found on them ; a series of clay 
tablets where are seen the names, as well as 
the authentic seals, of Naram-Sin and his father, 
Sargani (Sargon the Ancient), of an antiquity 
certainly less great than the succession of reigns 
established above. 

In another department it is right to notice 
among the acquisitions made by M. Heuzey a 
superb bust of a female of Graco-Egyptian 
style found at Elche in Spain. 

The section of ancient ceramics, in its turn, 
has been notably developed. It has been 
enriched by grand vases, vessels to hold bones, 
and various works of terra-cotta, derived from 
the island of Crete (Mycenian and Oriental in 
style); two grand vases from Dipylon; an 
amphora from Thebes with very archaic reliefs ; 
sarcophagi from Clazomene ; a vase in the shape 
of an image (Silenus crouched down, holding a 
scyphos of Corinthian style); a vase in the form 
of a double head, of a beautiful archaic style, 
with the name of the ceramist, Cleomenes, son 
of Nicias ; finally, a series of statuettes or busts 
from Attica, from Tanagra, or from Smyrna, 
and among them statuettes of actors and 
grotesques. 

The catalogues drawn up by M. Pottier add 
still more to the interest of this series. This 
scholar has published, at a year’s interval, his 
* Catalogue des Vases Antiques de Terre Cuite. 
Premiére Partie: Les Origines’ (1896), and the 
‘Vases Antiques du Louvre, Salles A-E: les 
Origines, les Styles Primitifs, Ecoles Rhodienne 
et Corinthienne’ (1897). A subsidy granted by 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
from the Piot Fund has made it possible to add 
numerous illustrations to this last publication. 

Among the acquisitions of the department 
of Greek and Roman sculpture, it is enough to 
mention the treasure of silver of Bosco Reale, 
and the tiara of Saitapharnes, which has given 
rise to so much polemic. 

In the department of modern sculpture may 
be noticed the opening of the room devoted to 
the enamelled terra-cottas of the Della Robbia 
and to other polychrome sculptures, as well as 
the publication, so long asked for, of a cata- 
logue. This volume, begun by the much 
regretted Louis Courajod, who was devoted 
body and soul to the series he had the care of, 
has been finished by his successor, M. André 
Michel. 

In a future more or less near the Museum 
of the Louvre will receive a complement, 
in one of the parts of this noble palace, in 
the Museum of Decorative Arts. A law has 
assigned for its residence the Pavilion of 
Marsan ; but before it is installed the removal 
of the archives of the Court of Accounts must 
first be proceeded with, and the adaptation of the 
quarters. If I say that all this may be finished 
in 1900, at the time of the Exhibition, I shall 
show, they tell me, that I am an optimist. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which displays 
one of its fagades on the left bank of the Seine, 
facing the Louvre, has seen its series of original 
works of art enter on a brilliant development, 
thanks chiefly to the legacies bequeathed in 1891 
by M. Achille Wasset. This collector, caring 
little for report, has left to the school, in order 
to serve for the instruction of the pupils, several 
thousands of antique works of art, of the Middle 
Ages, of the Renaissance, and of modern times, 
consisting of medals in the finest preserva- 
tion, bronzes. terra-cottas, ivories, enamels, gold- 
smithery, carved wood, faience, and the like. 
These form a precious and instructive supple- 
ment to the series of the Louvre and the Hotel 
de Cluny. 

I now turn to what is a resurrection, if not 
a new acquisition—the torso of Minerva of 
Pentelic marble, which came from the Villa 
Medici at Rome to enrich in 1841, thanks to 


the initiative of Ingres, the Museum of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. 

This splendid marble, long secluded under an 
arcade on the first floor, at a height where it 
was impossible to appreciate it, has now been 
deposited in the vestibule of the school itself, in 
a place of honour, a few paces off the casts which 
reproduce the pediments of the Parthenon. It 
is commended especially to the notice of the 
English public because, to follow the theory 
maintained by Herr Furtwingler in his ‘ Inter- 
mezzi,’ it came from the eastern pediment of the 
Parthenon, whose other sculptures have found 
a refuge in the British Museum. Herr Furt- 
waingler declares, in fact, that it must have 
occupied the centre. 

But how, the reader will ask, has one of the 
fragments of the Parthenon become stranded in 
Italy, when the others stayed in their places till 
the time when Lord Elgin acquired them for 
England? This objection is not suggested to 
confound Herr Furtwangler. He observes, with 
a good deal of reason, that the statues occupy- 
ing the centre of the pediment were wanting as 
long ago as the seventeenth century. In all 
probability, the first centuries of Christianity 
saw them transported by some Roman emperor 
to Rome. Did not the masters of the ancient 
world practise these methods of annexation ? 
Once transported to Rome, all other trace of it 
is lost. In my researches on the marbles of the 
Villa Medici (‘Les Collections d’Antiques des 
Médicis au XVI® Siécle’) I was unable to dis- 
cover any mention of it whatever. We only 
know that the torso was there at the beginning 
of this century. It is easily recognized in the 
engraving in the work of Baltard (pl. xiv.). A 
more serious objection to the conjecture of the 
learned professor of Munich is the testimony 
of Pausanias, who declares that the pediment 
delineates the birth of Athena. The dimensions 
of the torso (2m. 80), without counting the 
head, which was certainly helmeted, are not 
calculated either to turn the scale in favour of 
his view. The pediment reconstructed is only 
lm. 50 high in the centre. One would then 
need to double its height to admit the torso. 

The Cabinet des Médailles, on its part, has 
acquired, for the sum of 421,000 francs, the 
valuable collection of coins left by M. Wadding- 
ton, composed of 7,200 medals of four hundred 
towns of Asia Minor. Here again, as at the 
Louvre, after a long period of inaction, reigns 
an activity worthy of notice. M. Babelon has 
published, one after the other, his ‘ Catalogues 
des Bronzes Antiques’ (1895) and the ‘ Cata- 
logue des Camées Antiques et Modernes’ 
(1897), all profusely illustrated, thanks to the 
subsidies of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. There have also seen the light 
lately the ‘Catalogue des Monnaies Gauloises’ 
of MM. Muret and De La Tour, the ‘ Catalogue 
des Monnaies Carlovingiennes ’ of M. Prou, and 
the first volume of the ‘ Catalogue des Jetons’ 
of M. de La Tour, which will be completed in 
five volumes. Evcene Ménvz. 
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At the opening of the German Archeological 
Institute this year at the Winckelmann celebra- 
tion the speakers were the first secretary, Dr. 
W. Déorpfeld, and the Greek General Ephor of 
Antiquities, Dr. P. Kavvadias. Dorpfeld first 
spoke on the activity of the Institute in the 
previous year, the excavations undertaken in 
Asia Minor, especially in Priene by Dr. Wie- 
gand, the search on Ithaca for the alleged palace 
of Odysseus, and other work by the members of 
the Institute and its meetings. Then Kavvadias 
took for his subject the temple of Nike on the 
Acropolis. Occasion to do so was given by the 
discovery of two inscriptions, engraved on two 
sides of one and the same stone, which came to 
light during the last excavations he himself super- 
intended at the Acropolis. His conclusions on 
these inscriptions and the way the gaps in these 





should be filled up lead him to suppose that the 


small and beautiful temple of Athena Nike wag§ THE 


not built under Cimon, but only after he had has hel 
been banished in the time of Pericles, ft is, Jtorious 
however, older than the Propylza, and either open an 
of the same date as the Parthenon, 447 3c, of Tae 
built a short time before that year. It thugfemovec 
belongs to the first period of the political lutende: 
activity of Pericles. In one of the inscriptiongfiald in 
in question Callicrates is quoted as archi , 
the companion of Ictinus in the building of the ay 
Parthenon ; the architect, according to Plutarch? f 
(‘Vit. Per.’ 13), also undertook for pay the build.[7°" ° 

ing of the long walls. From one of the two THE 
inscriptions it is clear that it deals with thegmre ¢! 
temple of Athena Nike ; in the other, in accopg.gptse2“ 
ance with a decree, the preparation of thep™F?. bi 
doer valves is entrusted to Callicrates. Thiggi™@¥08' 
information on the Nike temple the speakeyg@0rt 0 
supplemented, as the result of his find in inserip. #4 i, © 
tions, by communications on the manner in which"? P®"2 
public buildings were erected at Athens. When ices! 
a building was in question, the demos appointedp@licate 
the architect, and entrusted him with the pre. and cole 
paration of the plan, and the framing of the} ter 
arrangements involving details. At the samepi! qua 
time three members of the Council of the Five (N 
Hundred were chosen, who, with the architec fifinitio 
saw to the contract for the buildings and thet” detail 
carrying out of the work. This committee which 3 
however, no right to hand over the work to af—* 

workman, but was obliged to bring the results Nile 


of the auction before the Council, who brought 
it before the demos, which reserved the right off@%° P™ 
granting its permission. Blue De 


Prof. Dérpfeld’s exposition on the Greekf. pee 
theatre was an extension and justification of St Mas 
his well-known theory, which he has developedf 
in his special writings on the subject, that the Th : 
Greek theatre had no stage in the modern sensef.. Cn 
of the word, and the actors played in the Venice” 
orchestra itself. New especially was the proofiports q 
that Vitruvius in maintaining that the Greek art 
logeion was higher than the Roman was in nol. 1, 
way in the wrong in view of the theatre o og 


Alexandrian date as built in Asia Minor, as thal’, ’, 
latest excavations in that country prove. Thaf oi, 
theatre of Pompeius in Rome was an imitation rhich Ne 
of that of Mytilene on a larger scale and size: yy, 
It was this theatre which Vitruvius had in view 4, ji; 
in his plan of a Greek theatre. <tr 
S. P. Lamsros. fp adise 
ver the | 
SALES. ), of 
Messrs, CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold ompicture 

the 20th and 21st inst. the following engravg'A Door 
ings : Chill October, after Sir J. Millais, by Bythe Fin 
Debaines, 27]. L’Angélus, after J. F. Millet{merits, | 
by ©. Waltner, 33). A. H. Haig, Burgo@ifr. A. 1 
Cathedral, the Transept, 40/.; The Vespegre need 
Bell, 591.; The Quiet Hour, 291. ; Mont St§arger gal 
Michel, 461. After J. L. E. Meissonier, Lain our o 
Partie Perdue, by F. Bracquemond, 251. ; ‘Clo 
Rixe, by the same, 1051. ; ‘1814,’ by Julegilthough 
Jacquet, 1261.; ‘1806,’ by the .same, 3ll. fappenin; 
‘1807,’ by the same, 521. The Countess offsnal, wit 
Blessington, after Sir T. Lawrence, by S§Water, Ve 
Cousins, 291. La Surprise, after Dubufe, b In the P 
the same, 42]. After Sir E. Landseer, Lh@ine tree: 
Shepherd's Grave, and The Shepherd’s ChielfPreparin 
Mourner, by B. P. Gibbon, 361. ; Not Caughfflesson, S: 
Yet, by T. Landseer, 301. ; Children of the Mist§etter by 
by the same, 391. ; Night, and Morning, by th@Ponte de 
same, 531.; The Stag at Bay, by the same, 70. fn the Nil 
The Monarch of the Glen, by the same, 62.9 Mp F 
Hunters at Grass, by C. G. Lewis, 1111. ; dittog) ord, is 
491. ._frent to tl 
The same auctioneers sold on the 18th insthiong in th 
Children in a Hayfield, a drawing by Birkett wit) be 
Foster, for 1061. nthe Epi 
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fine-Art Gossiy. Pristic jou 
On Monday, the 3rd prox., the Winter Exhifiural pair 
bition of the Royal Academy, composed exclaffie effects 
sively of pictures by Millais, will be opened te weathe 



















the public. It will be nearly complete. Haris, are | 
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Tux Society of Landscape Painters, which 
as held several very interesting and meri- 
rious exhibitions in recent years, proposes to 
pen another in the approaching season. 

Taz exhibition of C. P. Knight’s pictures, 
moved from Bristol, where it was largely 
tended and highly successful, is likely to be 
held in London in March and April next. 

Arter Easter the Burlington Club contem- 
Jates filling its little private gallery with pic- 


* os of the Milanese School. 


vad. Tue galleries of the Fine-Art Society are now 
two nore than ordinarily attractive, owing to the 
the presence of two collections. The fresher and 
“2 more brilliant of them consists of sixty - six 
This wings by Mr. E. W. Cook, who calls it an 
oli Sy fort in ‘‘ Quest of Beauty in the Sunny South 

tind in Utopia.” So far as the aggregate goes, 
ahi he painter's ‘‘ quest” is evidently an extremely 
Vhe necessful one. Histaste for the brilliant and 
. eUlJicate representation of harmonies in light 
tye and colour, as they are employed in pure, high, 
the nd tender keys, has enjoyed full play in 
vce fsuch quasi-Turnerish drawings as that of ‘ Hack- 
Tin ’(No. 1). A firmer touch and sharper 
; Wel .fnitions of form, with much minute drawing 
it of details, occur in ‘Ca d'Oro, Venice’ (3), 
s had, which is a remarkable specimen, reminding 
ty gfus8ss indeed, most of the drawings do—of 
é ult 4. W. Hunt’s triumphs in the same direction, 
esti though we are bound to say Mr. Cook is a 
cht of more precise and searching draughtsman. ‘ The 


Blue Depths off Capri’ (7) is a charming instance 
of good fortune in dealing with strong hues 
““Eubtly graded and a splendid illumination. 
on ols+, Mark’s, Venice’ (10), is full of truth of a 
loped igorous kind. Decidedly beautiful in its way 
ut theh.'The Enchanted Lake’ (13). Almost as good 
Sensei; ‘Ca d Oro’ is ‘The Gates of the Loggetta, 
1 thélvenice’ (16). After these we noted for praise 
veel Porta della Carta, Venice’ (19); and ‘ Evening 
3reeK concert on the Grand Canal ’ (28), a tender yet 
M Ditrong portrayal of mixed daylight and moon- 
Te of ight, with many lamps glimmering in the lustre 
a nd the shade. ‘The Lady of the Land’ (35) 
. gontains a sort of Cleopatra-like nude figure, 
a which, being too heavy for fine art, is, like most 
Swe Mr. Cook’s ‘‘Utopian” views, rather too 
'vieWiouch like an opera piece. A very queer Adam 
occurs in the capital landscape called ‘ Nature’s 
Paradise’ (43). Decidedly sweet is ‘Sunset 
der the Swell of Summer's Slumberous Seas’ 
55), of which the title more than the 
old omfpicture cloys us. Lastly, let us praise 
ngravg'A Doorway at St. Mark’s, Venice’ (65). 
by Bythe Fine-Art Society’s visitors know the 
filletfmerits, characteristics, and mannerisms of 
surgom@iir, A. N. Roussoff’s drawings so well that 
Tespemre need say no more of the contents of the 
atger gallery in New Bond Street than that, 
nour opinion. the best of the works there 
‘Cloudy Morning on the Nile’ (1), 

hough it is rather painty and thin; ‘ What is 

. Mappening in Oid Venice’ (3), the vista of a by- 
anal, with houses falling into ruins ; ‘Drawing 
SaWater, Venice’ (7); ‘ A Mosque in Cairo’ (14); 

In the Pinetta, Ravenna’ (23), twilight among 

pine trees; ‘A Narrow Court, Venice’ (26) ; 
ief Preparing Dinner, Burano’ (38) ; ‘A Reading 
son, San Zacharia ’ (42), a girl spelling out, 
tmetter by letter, the inscription on a tomb; 
Ponte della Panada, Venice’ (44); and ‘ Ferry 
. pn the Nile ’ (49). 

Mr. F. Haverrretp, of Christ Church, 
Ixford, is engaged in preparing another supple- 
nent to the volume of Romano-British inscrip- 

“Pons in the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum.’ 
‘Et will be printed, like preceding supplements, 
nthe Ephemeris. 

Wuat we fear will be an ineffectual as well 
$a final plea is advanced by some of the 

Piistic journals of Paris on behalf of the noble 
Exhifiural paintings by Chassériau, which, despite 
exclufie effects of nearly thirty years’ exposure to 
ed t#te weather at the ruins of the Cour de Comptes, 
Faris, are asserted to be very much less injured 
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than seemed inevitable. In the current Chro- 
nique des Arts M. Ary Renan says, appeal- 
ingly :— 

“Nous avons revu ces reliques. Tout n’est pas 

consommé, il reste encore d’admirables fragments, 
et ces fragments peuvent facilement étre détachés 
et conservés, ‘ La Guerre’ a beaucoup souffert ; mais 
ld méme des figures entiéres subsistent ; la moieté 
de ‘ La Paix’ est presque intacte; les grisailles ont 
gardé leur beauté ; le parfum du bouquet n’est pas 
évaporé.” 
As to the possibility of detaching these pictures 
from the walls there can be very little doubt 
indeed, after so many successful experiments in 
removing wall paintings. Contracts have already 
been entered into for the removal of the ruins, 
and it has been decided that the pictures are 
the property of the contractor. 

Mr. Heap’s ‘ Historia Numorum’ in a Greek 
translation by Dr. J. Svonoros, the Director of 
the Athenian Coin Cabinet, will shortly appear 
in the ‘‘Maraslis Library.” The translator 
contributes many corrections and notes. The 
work will be accompanied by plates of a photo- 
type character for which the firm of Rhomaides 
at Athens are responsible. 

WE ought to have recorded earlier the de- 
cease of Prof. von Sallet, the Keeper of the 
Coins at the Berlin Museum and editor of 
the Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, who died on 
November 25th, in his fifty-sixth year. 
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Verdi, Man and Musician. 
Crowest. (Milne.) 


As the author of this highly interesting 
volume rightly says, Verdi bibliography, 
particularly that in England, is not exten- 
sive; but he has made an important addi- 
tion, a book that should be read by all 
admirers of the Italian composer. 

Verdi’s genius has undergone steady de- 
velopment from the time he penned his first 
opera, ‘Oberto’; and his last three works— 
‘ Aida,’ ‘ Otello,’ and ‘ Falstaff’—are by far 
his finest. As showing our conservative 
tendencies as a musical nation, it is amusing 
to read the vituperation that was showered 
upon him in London, chiefly during the 
Lumley régime at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
One critic whose opinions were much sought 
for said in his remarks on ‘ Zabuco’ :— 

‘* Neither in ‘ Ernani,’ ‘I Lombardi,’ nor in 
the work produced on Tuesday is there a single 
air of which the ear will not lose hold. The 
music becomes almost intolerable, owing to the 
immoderate employment of brass instruments. 
How long Signor Verdi’s reputation will last 
seems to us very questionable.” 

Then of ‘ Ernani’ :— 

‘*For new melody we have searched in vain ; 
nor have we even found any varieties of form 
indicating an original mind at work, as in one of 
Pacini’s or Mercadante’s or Donizetti’s better 
cavatinas. All seems worn and hackneyed and 
unmeaning. 

Then it was said of ‘I Masnadieri’ that it 
‘*must at all events increase Verdi’s discredit 
with every one who has an ear. We take it to 
be the worst opera which has ever been per- 
formed in our time at Her Majesty’s Theatre.” 
As ‘I Masnadieri’ was a failure every- 
where, perhaps these opprobrious words 
were not much too severe. Of ‘ Rigoletto’ 
another critic said :— 

‘‘The imitations and plagiarisms from other 
composers are frequent, while there is not a 
single elaborate and well-conducted finale. In 
aiming at simplicity Signor Verdi has hit 
frivolity......In short, with one exception 
(‘ Luisa Miller’), ‘ Rigoletto’ is the most feeble 


By Frederick J. 





opera of Signor Verdi with which we have the 
advantage. to be acquainted, the most uniin- 
spired, the barest, and the most destitute of 
ingenious contrivance. To enter into an 
analysis would bea loss of time and space.” 

If some of our previous quotations may 
cause a smile, this last is worthy of hearty 
laughter. Musical history may be said to 
have repeated itself, for the same measure 
of abuse was lavished on Wagner by writers 
on the art, and in both instances the general 
public were the first to recognize the genius 
of the men, for amateurs, in the true sense of 
the term, make no use of the spectacles 
of pedantry. 

Many who have followed the course of 
musical events in this country during the 
past quarter of a century will remember 
the extremely silly observations made con- 
cerning the splendid Manzoni Requiem 
when it was produced, under the composer’s 
own direction, at the Albert Hall in 1875. 
Because the music was truly redolent of 
Italian warmth, and bore no resemblance 
whatever to the sober style of church music 
thought most appropriate in England and 
Germany, it was condemned in strong 
terms, the tremendous dramatic force of 
the ‘‘ Dies Ire,” the exquisite beauty of the 
‘‘Recordare”’ and the “ Offertorium,” and 
the profound pathos of the ‘‘ Lacrymosa”’ 
only exciting the ire of those who seem to 
be of opinion that all sacred music should 
be penned in one manner, and that the least 
effective from an art point of view. Even 
Mr. Crowest says some hard things about 
the Requiem, declaring that it savours 
more of the world than the cloister. This 
is nothing against it, for most of us are 
labourers in the vineyard, and have no 
desire to be immured in the cloister. 

The closing chapters deal with Verdi 
more as a man than as a musician. A cordial 
tribute is paid to the sterling qualities of 
the master’s personal character, his love for 
gardening, which keeps him alive, his modesty 
and gentleness, though as a typical Italian 
he can display excitability when he pleases. 
The book is enriched with several well- 
executed portraits, and is fully indexed. 








Musical Gossip. 


THERE were various academical performances 
last week which require brief record. In order 
to summarize them we should begin with that 
of the Royal College of Music on Tuesday 
evening. The programme, under the direction 
of Prof. Villiers Stanford, included Beethoven’s 
‘Coriolan’ Overture, Mr. F. H. Cowen’s ‘Scandi- 
navian’ Symphony, and Dvorak’s ‘Carnaval’ 
Overture, all excellently played. Mr. Herbert 
Fryer, a scholar, gave a very creditable per- 
formance of Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto in a 
minor. 

On Thursday evening in St. James’s Hall the 
‘Golden Legend’ was performed by students 
of the Guildhall School of Music, under the 
direction of Mr. W. H. Cummings, and. speaking 
generally, the performance left very little to 
desire. The evening hymn, ‘‘O gladsome light,” 
was rendered with such merit that there was no 
deflection in pitch, which so frequently occurs 
in this unaccompanied movement. As to the 
efforts of the principal performers, it would be 
premature to offer criticism, as they are still 
under study. The performances emanating from 
Trinity College and the Royal Academy of Music 
have already received notice. 


THERE was an extra concert at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday afternoon, consisting 
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entirely of Wagnerian selections, the prin- 
cipal item being the major portion of the 
second act of ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ ex- 
ceedingly well rendered as to the principal 
parts by Miss Ella Russell, Mr. Ludwig, 
and Mr. Herbert Grover. The chorus, how- 
ever, was very small, Previous to this were 
interpreted the Evening Star song and Eliza- 
beth’s Greeting from ‘ Tannhauser,’ the Prelude 
to ‘Lohengrin,’ and selections from ‘ Die Meister- 
singer.’ Mr. Manns, of course, conducted. 

Atso on Saturday Herr Richard Buchmayer 
gave his second historical pianoforte recital at 
the Queen’s Hall, and though the audience was 
small, owing probably to the fog, the programme 
was exceedingly interesting and instructive, 
especially to young musicians. It ranged from 
Sweelinck to Brahms, and included items by 
John Bull, C. Ritter, and Kuhnau, and various 
other pieces by Couperin, Scarlatti, Rameau, 
J.S. Bach, W. F. Bach, Krebs, and Kirnberger. 
An item worthy of mention was the set of Varia- 
tions by Beethoven on the theme which he has 
used in the ‘Eroica’ Symphony. Herr Buch- 
mayer may be encouraged to give more recitals 
of this description when opportunity permits. 

THe ante-Christmas season of the Popular 
Concerts closed on Saturday afternoon last with 
a programme that included Mozart’s Quartet in 
c, No. 6, perhaps the finest of the set dedicated 
to Haydn, with Lady Halle as the leader. M. 
Slivinski was at his best in Chopin’s Sonata in 
B flat minor, with the Funeral March, a work 
which, of course, suited the Polish composer’s 
countryman ; and the concert ended with Schu- 
mann’s Pianoforte Trio in Fr, Op. 80, in which 
the artists already named were ably assisted by 
Mr. Paul Ludwig. Mr. Robert North was the 
vocalist. 

PERFORMANCES of ‘The Messiah’ were given 
at the Manchester Halle Concerts on Thursday 
and Friday last week, with Madame Alice Esty, 
Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
as the ou vocalists. Under the direction 
of Mr. F. H. Cowen the Manchester per- 
formances appear to be as prosperous and 
artistic as when Sir Charles Halle was at his 
post. 

Herr Saver’s Chopin pianoforte recital on 
Thursday last week in St. James’s Hall was 
successful in every respect. The manipulation 
in the two elaborate Sonatas in 8B flat minor, 
Op. 35, and in B minor, Op. 58, was little short 
of miraculous, and many smaller pieces were 
executed in an equally effective manner. A 
little more warmth of feeling might, perhaps, 
have been infused into some of the selections, 
but no other fault could possibly be found with 
the playing of Herr Sauer. 

THE concert given by Miss Maude Danks in 
St. James’s Hall on Monday evening, in aid 
of the Benevolent Fund of the Royal British 
Nurses’ Association, was considerably above the 
average of entertainments given for charitable 
purposes. Messrs. Ross and Moore afforded 
some of their examples of perfect ensemble piano- 
forte playing. Mr. Percy Such evinced con- 
siderable skill as a violoncellist in two movements 
by Davidoff, and Miss Lilian Stuart, Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies, and the concert-giver took 
effective part in the performance. 

Tue first concert of the new year will take 
place on Saturday next at the Queen’s Hall, 
the work to be performed being ‘Elijah.’ 
Madame Medora Henson, Miss Ada Crossley, 
Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. Santley will be 
the principal artists. 

WE are glad to learn that the Committee of 
the Bach Choir have decided to perform Prof. 
Stanford’s magnificent ‘Requiem’ at their con- 
cert in the Queen's Hall on March 8th next year. 
The principal parts will be sustained by Miss 
Marie Brema, Mr. Plunket Greene, Madame 
Medora Henson, and Mr. Thomas. The more 


frequently this work is heard the better it wiil 
be appreciated, for it is veritably a masterpiece. 





f on-Tyne, 





Tue new choral work which Sir Arthur Sul- 


livan has definitely arranged to produce at the | 


Leeds Festival in October next year may be 
based on ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ Prof. 
Villiers Stanford’s new ‘Te Deum’ will be 
among the novelties, and also a symphonic 
poem by Herr Humperdinck. 

Tue Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts will 
not be resumed until March 12th, but 
will be continued until May, when an extra 

rformance will be given, as usual, for the 
benefit of Mr. Manns. 

Permission has been given by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan to the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company 
to perform his cantata ‘The Martyr of Antioch’ 
as an opera. The production will take place 
early next year, and though we shall have to 
judge it in a critical manner, it is to be hoped 
that the work in its new form will prove more 
successful than it has been in the concert-room. 

Tue Bohemian String Quartet will return to 
England at the end of February next, when, 
besides appearing in Manchester, Newcastle- 

+ soars Toc Bradford, Leeds, York, 
and other provincial towns, they will give their 
first concert at St. James’s Hall in London on 
March Ist ; they will appear also at the last of 
the Hampstead Popular Concerts on March 11th, 
and at St. James’s Hall on March 29th. 








DRAMA 


= 
THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


Tus year the Westminster boys performed 
as their Latin play the ‘Trinummus’ of Plautus, 
who, if inferior to Terence in polish, makes, 
with his broader fun and livelier dialogue, a 
ready appeal to a modern audience. This play, 
which seemed somewhat unduly cut down, was 
rendered with that clear elocution which is a 
Westminster tradition,and its many pointed lines 
on such subjects as the inconsiderate longevity 
of wives, and the views of young men on their 
fathers’ property, were well enunciated and 
appreciated. We noticed two or three strange 
quantities, which seem to be traditional, as we 
heard fides both this and last year. Mr. G. H. 
Bernays distinguished himself in the comic part 
of Stasimus the slave. His remarks on the in- 
salubrity of the land he wished no one to take 
from his master were capitally delivered, and 
his action throughout was good, though over- 
done at the beginning of his drunken scene. 
Mr. A. C. L. Wood as Lysiteles, and 
Mr. E. 4. Cotterill as Lesbonicus, a 
prodigal son with a dash of generosity, 
an ancient Charles Surface, were spirited, the 
latter especially in his scene with Philto. Char- 
mides (Mr. F. T. Barrington- Ward) was the best 
of the old men, but Philto as the complacent 
father deserves notice, as does the Sycophant, 
who wore a mushroom hat and Arabian trousers. 
Megaronides and Callicles were creditable, but 
dressed too much alike. The epilogue contained 
plenty of smart hits couched in the usual 
classical form. One notable line was :— 

Nescio quid maius nascitur Austinide, 
and ‘‘ Ranji” was praised in Latin, probably for 
the first time. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE monotony of the dullest season in the 
year was rudely disturbed by the assassination 
of Mr. William Terriss outside the Adelphi 
Theatre on the evening of the 16th. There is 
no need to say more concerning an incident 
which, sad as it is, furnishes, when stripped of 
adventitious trappings, an exhibition of squalid 
and morbid vanity. ‘Things of the sort happen 
occasionally to ruffle the surface of life, apt with- 
out them to seem tame and colourless. More than 
enough publicity is given to incidents of this 
class by the publications which thrive on sen- 
sation. William Charles James Lewin, other- 





wise Terriss, is said to have been the gop , 
George Lewin, barrister, and the nephew. ,, 
his mother’s side, of George Grote. He Was, j 
is stated, born in London in 1849, was a bly 
coat boy, subsequently educated at Winderme, 
College and Jesus College, Oxford, and 
for a short time in the royal navy. The 
statements, most of them printed in ¢) 
‘Dramatic List,’ are not supported by th 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’ of Mr. Foster. y, 
Terriss began in October, 1867, his theatric 
career at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, B; 
mingham. Heappeared in London at the Pring 
of Wales’s Theatre, under the Bancroft manag; 
ment, in Robertson's ‘Society,’ and went 
Drury Lane and elsewhere. His name appear, 
to be given indifferently at the outset as Willian 
Terriss, Walter Terriss, and W. H. Te 
riss. In the intervals between his succesgiy 


















appearances he made experiments in tg 
lanting, sheep - farming, &c., but decided , 
ength to stick to the stage. Doricourt in ‘Th 


Belle’s Stratagem ’ was played by him at tt 
Strand 250 times. After playing Julian Pever} 
in ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ and many other parts 
he won recognition at the Court as Squj 
Thornhill in ‘ Olivia,’ a part he repeated at th 
Lyceum. At the Haymarket he played Capt 
Absolute, and at the Lyceum Chateau-Renaud iy 
‘The Corsican Brothers,’ Sinnatus in ‘ The Cup 
Cassio, Mercutio, Romeo, &c. During late yes 
he has been most closely associated with th 
Adelphi. His best performance was as Willia 
in ‘Black-Eyed Susan.’ He kept to the en 
his slim figure, his handsome face, and hi 
gallant bearing, and remained an ideal repre 
sentative of Adelphi melodrama. There 
not much subtlety or psychology about his per 
formance, but he was extremely popular wi 
the gods. Mr. Terriss leaves behind him on th 
stage a son and a daughter. 

ALPHONSE DavupETt was a fairly prolif 
dramatist. His contributions to the stag 
consist of ‘ La Derniére Idole,’ a one-act comedj 
written in conjunction with Ernest Lépin 
(Manuel), Odéon, February 4th, 1862; ‘Le 
Absents,’ one act (music by Poise), Opé 
Comique, October 26th, 1864 ; ‘ L’CEillet Blanc 
(with Lépine), one act, Comédie Francais 
April 8th, 1865; ‘Le Frére Ainé,’ one act 
Vaudeville, December 18th, 1867 ; ‘ Le Sac 
fice,’ three acts, Vaudeville, February 11th 
1869; ‘Lise Tavernier,’ five acts, Ambigi 
January 29th, 1872; ‘ L’Arlésienne ’ (music ¢ 
Bizet), Vaudeville, September 30th, 1872 
‘Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé’ (with Belot! 
five acts, Vaudeville, September 18th, 1876 
‘Le Char’ (with P. Aréne, music of Pessard 
Opéra Comique, January 18th, 1878; ‘ 
Nabab’ (with Pierre Elzear), five acts, Vaud 
ville, January 30th, 1880; ‘Jack’ (wit 
Lafontaine), five acts, Odéon, January llth 
1881; ‘Les Rois en Exil’ (with P. Delair), fiv 
acts, Vaudeville, December 12th, 1883 ; ‘Saph 
(with Belot), five acts, Gymnase, Decetf 
ber 18th, 1885; ‘ Numa Roumestan,’ five act 
Odéon, December 15th, 1887 ; ‘ La Lutte pot 
la Vie,’ five acts, Gymnase, October 31st, 188 
‘L’Obstacle,’ four acts, Gymnase, Decembé 
27th, 1890; and ‘ La Menteuse ’ (with Léon Het 
nique), three acts, Gymnase, February 4th, 18 
A volume of his ‘ ThéAtre’ was issued in 188 

In the speech of farewell made by 
Forbes Robertson at the close of his season 
the Lyceum, the announcement was made th 
‘Hamlet’ would be played early in the new ye 
in some principal German cities. 

Mr. E. Terry will appear at Terry's 
February in ‘The White Knight’ of Mr. St 
Ogilvie. His company will include Miss Am 
Hughes, Misses Esmé and Vera Beringer, 4! 
Mr. Abingdon. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. W.—E. D. E.—T. R.—L. D. 
—L. D. B.—received. 


Erratum.—No. 3660, p. 859, col. 2, Mathematical Societ} 
line 5, for ‘‘ Mr. F. Hardcastle” read Miss F, Hardcastle. 
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| “A Poacher.” 





GIFT-BOOKS. 


OF SPORE. 


HENRY STANNARD. 

J. G. MILLAIS. 

ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 
Homing Pigeons. J. G. KEULEMANNS., 
Fox Hunting. C, E. BROCK. 

Stag Hunting. EDWARD CALDWELL. 
Leopard. EDWARD CALDWELL. 


Gazelles. 
Wild Goose, 


The SILVER FOX. A Hunting 
Story. By MARTIN ROSS and E. ©. SOMER- 
VILLE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘‘The chapters which describe the final fox- 
hunt in the mist, with the uncanny and terrible 
adventures of Captain French, his wife’s miraculous 
escape, and her rescue and denunciation by the 
peasant girl, are not merely thrilling in themselves, 
but brilliantly written,”—Spectator. 


WOLFVILLE. By Alfred Henry 
LEWIS (“DAN QUINN”). Illustrated by 
Frederic Remington. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘** Wolfville’ is a western mining community, 
full of personages more varied in angularities and 
character knots than Bret Harte’s gallery, but like 
his in their passions and generous virtues.” 

Bookman. 

** Has an air of absolute reality.” 

Manchester Guardian, 


MR. GEORGE GISSING. 


HUMAN ODDS and ENDS. Crown 
8vo. 68, 
NOEL AINSLIE, 
AMONG THORNS: a Novel. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 


H. G. WELLS, 
CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


MADAME JAMES DARMESTETER. 


A MEDLEVAL GARLAND. Trans- 
lated by MAY TOMLINSON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


— 


SHIPS that PASS in the NIGHT. 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


Seventeenth 
Edition. 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacobs. 


Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


5, 
’ 
mye LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S NEW 
ob 
i TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. 
L 
F4¥THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
A EDITED BY THE 
Prin EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, HEDLEY PEEK, and F. G. AFLALO. 
lanag 
ent Imperial 8vo. Volume the First (A—LEO). Price 1/. 5s. in buckram; half-morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), 1/. 15s. net ; 
tm full crushed levant morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), 3/. 3s. net. 

T 
coat ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ded . In addition to many Hundreds of Illustrations in the Text, the Volume contains the following Twenty 
1 Th Full-Page Photogravure Plates :— 
her Mf the Mill Pool. EDWARD FAHEY. | Red Deer. J. G. MILLAIS. 
pe , Sable Antelopes. ARCHIBALD THORBURN, | ‘*Frost Breaking” (Fox Hounds), EDWARD 
Squi Grizzly Bear. EDWARD CALDWELL. | CALDWELL. 

at th@ Black Game. ARCHIBALD THORBURN, Duck Shooting. ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 
| Cap] Canoeing. EDWARD FAHEY. Grouse Hawking. ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 
= # Capercailzie. ARCHIBALD THORBURN, ‘*The first far-away echo” (Fox). ARCHIBALD 
°\uPt Coursing, W. FRANK CALDERON, THORBURN. 
iY '] Crocodile, EDWARD CALDWELL. 
vill 
a SER GIOVANNI. 
roi The PECORONE. Translated by W. G. Waters. With 
oo Illustrations by E, k. Hughes. Imperial 8vo. 21. 2s, net. 
r 1" 110 Copies on Japanese Vellum, 41, 4s. net. [Out of print. 
on th 
, G. W. CABLE. 

rolif . , 

"af OLD CREOLE DAYS. With Photogravure Illustrations by 
res Albert Herter. Small 4to. 17. 1s. net. 

}) D 
Pe. ST. THOMAS A KEMPIS. 

Bil OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. Beautifully Illustrated. 
re Printed by the Chiswick Press on Japanese Vellum, 24mo, 15s. net. 

Sac ° 

ud OUR FAVOURITE SONG-BIRDS. By Charles Dixon. Illustrated 
mbigt by Henry Stannard, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

jusic g : 

THE STANDARD BOOK ON ALL CARD GAMES, 

is] FOSTER'S COMPLETE HOYLE. An Encyclopedia of Indoor 

eear Games. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 625 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Vaud 

it THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY. 

in), fi Edited by the Right Hon, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., and 

Sap 

Decett F, G. AFLALO, Illustrated. 

ve act 

e eq Vol. 1. COARSE FISH. By C. H. Wheeley. 5s. [ Ready. 
,, 188 

nef Vol. 2. SEA FISH. By F. G. Aflalo. 5s. [Ready. 
nh, 189 ° 

%, Vol. 3. PIKE and PERCH. By Alfred Jardine. 5s. [ina few days. 
yi ' ' 

sa] Vol. 4. SALMON and SEA-TROUT. By Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
ow yes MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. [Zn the press, 

; Each volume will consist of about 250 pages, crown 8vo., and will be fully illustrated 
Td with drawings of the various tackles (some of which delineate improvements, hitherto un- | 
; Anng Published, by the authors) described in the text. Mr. H. Stannard has been commissioned to | 
er, am dtaw figures of the more,important fish, 

Other Volumes of the Series will be announced later, 
L. D. 
1 Society 





sastle, 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Limitep, 16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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H £E 7 ge a i BN i U0 M 
re, Science, 
—s Fine are, ‘Masie and The Drama. i 
Last Week's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

COLLECTED FRAGMENTS of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

ROEBUCK’S LIFE and LETTERS. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY LIFE in NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The AUTHORESS of the ODYSSEY. 

LIFE in a MONASTERY. 

TWO BOOKS about the BENIN EXPEDITION. 

NEW NOVELS:—His Grace of Osmonde; High Play; Poor Little 
Bella; Iva Kildare; Only a Love Story ; "The ‘i merican Cousins. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. HENRY DRISLER; HEINE'S CENTENARY; THOMAS 
WINTER’S CONFESSION ; BACCHYLIDES; The ASHBURNHAM 
LIBRARY; PROF. A. PALMER. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Astronomical Literature ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Christmas Books; Art for the Nursery ; Mr. J. L. Pear- 


son, R.A.; ‘Les Della Robbia’; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—“ The Temple Dramatists"; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
John C. Francis. Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


(PEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
apes their probabie respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 

n account of the p! s named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 
38. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New rye 
Tilustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho) 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the 
Scriptures. 
Published by G. S$: 





39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B. 


“Conveys a great deal of information or ant an in any way dry 
or technical.”"—Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 


EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 

of Solar and Lunar ree both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 


Edward Stanf: om ‘21, Cocksp 
NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardian 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 











FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. FRAS. 


“ Well adapted ° accomplish their purpose.” 
r. B. A. Goup, Editor of the Astronomical Journal, 


Edward mae... 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
W Ga BENNETT’S POEMS, 
es 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENG 








Fee oii ballads are sett and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the meoept ‘8 pame for the famoen Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of sores encore pany to all who have British blood in the r veins, 
Dr. Benne’ Dr. Bennett's aoe will 
leave a oom impression on the memory of those who read 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited. melodious, and vigorous! hic.” 
Daily r- fei _* Very spi spirited.” e eis’ 
Pall “alt a —* Really admirable.” 
Morning Adi —Sure of a wide popularity.” 
John Bull.—“ Spend successful.” 
Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire. 
Illustrated —— ok -_* nh ld well done.” 
News of orld. — 3 real poetry in these son 
Mirror. ew ith eB as felicity he embodies ae al sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people 
Evho.— These songs are literally written for —- andthey are 
—, the kind of songs that sailors most erjo 
formist —‘‘ These songs bear a true ieee mark, and give out 
tne. genuine ri ring. e 
aminer.—** Full of incident and asroneay expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, —. musical roll movement that reminds us 
avourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 
Scotsman.—** Dr Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed,” 
‘We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin.” 
8 it fm —‘There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett pular song-writer. In his yolume of sea songs we 
= the aualities w ich must secure its success.” 
——a “* Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in meee yet ——— work. This gem deserves 
ronized not on our entire ‘al Nay; » di t 
Sailors Homes and all o “s Hl arine A Tons." ee 











“ L#ARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.” 


—Athenaum, 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Revier, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d, 


Subscription, 10s, 34, for Six Months; 20s. 6d, for Twelve Months, including postage, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Piaces of Charles Il.—Where did Edward II. die ?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—'‘ The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe, 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libreries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 

.yes, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’—Early Roman 
Cathotic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’"—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the ‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Blavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—** Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘ Pleasures of Memory’—*‘ Blue tonnets 
over the Border”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama— Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas, Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 

“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘' Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘ To the bitter 
end ”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘*The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 





and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 





London: Chatto & wastes, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


The Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Philology. 
Tenuis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob- 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater- 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘ Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘Month's Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Iambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration, 


Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
fii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Tliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Ranz’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
-—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. EK. 
—tLadies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkelsy-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Key— 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm—E. O, — Napoleon's 
Legacy to Cantillon, 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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= OHRIST rs SHAKSPEARE, 
By CHARLES ELLIS. 
ion om ther 6d “A very valuable addition to 

London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 











Now _ cloth, 8vo. price 4s. 


ey Aerous FRAGMENTS. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also by the SAME AUTHOR, price 16s. Second Thousand. 


RINCIPLES of. SOCIOLOGY. 
VOLUME III. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. | 
Te, TEMPLH, LONDUN. Containing Twelve 
Artist Proof Etchings b PERCY THOMAS. R.P.E., and Introduc- 
tion and Notes by the MASTER of the TEMPLE (Rev. Canon Ainger). 
Frost & Reed, 47, Queen’s Road and 8, Clare Street, Bristol. 


TH STORIES of the NATIVITY of JESUS 


roving them to be untrue, has been sent to all the Bishops and Digni- 
aries of the Church of Engiand. Any person may have it gratis on 
application to the Author, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


FIRST PART. 
NEW SERIES OF 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 


NOW READY, 


Price Sevenpence. 


‘A miniature library in * seoeang literature. Something for 
all classes of readers.” —Scots 

“ An admirable combination me what is best in the old and 
the new style of periodical.” —Spectator 

“The articles are delightfully blended, instruction and 
information holding a conspicuous place.” 


CONTAINS 
OPENING CHAPTERS OF JOHN BUCHAN’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


This story is full of dramatic incident, and may be ex- 
pected to give its author a high place amongst the best 
modern writers of tales of romantic adventure. 


COMPLETE STORIES BY 
J, ARTHUR BARRY, JAMES PATEY, 
D, L. JOHNSTONE. 


Among other Articles in 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


ARE 
The FATE of SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MANUSCRIPTS. 
UNCLAIMED FORTUNES. 
AT the MAKING of CANADA, IsABELLA FyvIE Mayo. 
WATER, the MODERN RIVAL of COAL. 
The RIDERS of the PLAINS. By RogreR Pocock. 
The MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS, &c. 


Annual Subscription, 7s. 9¢.; or, including "meal to any 
dress at home or abroad, 9s, 











PRESS OPINIONS ON 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Price One Shilling. 


“In quality and quantity will compare with the best.” 
A ses A wholesome corrective to the mass of illustrated litera- 
ure.” 
‘*Chambers’s does not rely upon pictorial illustrations for 
its oF ow 5 ual but rather upon the excellence of its reading 


On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, 
London and Edinburgh, 





JANUARY, 1898. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Price Sixpence. 


The DUENNA ofa GENIUS. By M E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
Author of ‘In a North Country Village,’ ‘A oemrangg of the Soil,’ 
&c. Chapter I. Introduzione. Chapter II. Stacca! 


The TALE of the FLINT. By A. M. Bell. 
The FLIGHT of a SUUL. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
The LAST CROSSING. By Harold Child. 


The KE-ARISEN MOTHER; or, the Return of the Dead. By A. G. 
Gilchrist 


The AUTHOR of ‘MONSIEUR TONSON.’ By Austin Dobson. 
The STORY of the ‘DONNA’ from 1883 to 1897. 
I. By the Editor. 
II. By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
ENTITLED 
THE CASTLE INN, 
BEGINS IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE CURNHILL MAGAZINE, 
Which also contains 


A BALLAD BY CONAN DOYLE, 
Entitled CREMONA: A BALLAD OF THE IRISH BRIGADE, 
AND THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG: 
SIR JOHN MOORE AT CORUNNA. 
By the Rey. W. H. FITCHETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPI™E.’ 
AND 
The POETRY of BYRON: an Anniversary Study. By Stephen Phillips. 
The RUSH to the KLUNDIKE. By T. C. Down (of the Bar of the 
North-West ‘lerriteries) 
The THRELKELD EAR, By C. E. Raimond. 
A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. By Miss Elizabeth Lee. 
WATERLOO : a Contemporary Letter. 
The DRUMTOCHTY BACILLUS. By Mrs. H. Meyer Henne. 
ANCIENT MEIHODS of SIGNALLING. By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. 
The STRANGE STORY of MADAME LEFARGE. By A. H. Millar. 
PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 
NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place. 


fe E SUANE MUSEUM (with numerous 
Sketches) ; the Selected Design for Cardiff Town Hall ; ‘Spring,’ 
Royal Academy Prize Design for Wall L ; House 
(A Meeting), &c. 
See the BUILDER of December 25 (4d., by post 4d. ). 
The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


Notes and QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S N UMBER conteine— 


NOTES :—Rest Ghost Story—Chri Christmas Pies— 
Christmas Miracle Play—Prisoners at te a a nen Verses 
—Trees a the External Soul—salmon at Christmas—:‘Twm Shon 
Catti’— of Vivi and the Bank— 
Dr dof Broic lot—H. Morlavd—*: Lying like 
gas-meters ’’—G. Cooke—* Thoughts too pe for tears "--St. Mary 
oe ts eee Discovery —‘“‘ Fives” —“ Une touch of 
nature 

QUERIES: —Mrs. W. West—Newton’s House — Hamilton — Porter’s 
Lodge — Wine-glasses—Sir P. Howard—*‘ Lair’’ — Pooly — Perth— 
Waldrons— Warwickshire Saying—Hall Family—Naval Hat—Dental 
Colleges—“ a tel que Je suis ’’—Pembroke Dock—Jewish 
and Christian ny on Grassy Plains—Prince Fin- 
Soh Whaciekeeon-Enekaes ‘Topogra: aseat J. Hicks—Chester 
ppeoeaienshiea— - Lavinia Walstein Bishop Latimer—Visitation 

ding in Germany. 


REPLIES :—Christmas Rose—Hail—Musicians’ Nery sae Harpy ”— 
ras's Ttagnan = aE 














(EIGHTH SERIES.) 

















‘Memoirs of D’A pernon—Burning 
[a +t Canal—Marr 
Births and Deaths—claret—Wind from ver, Key. R. Evance— 
‘Emma Corbett ’—Poetry—Rev. Dr. Broome—Willow Pattern Plate 
—Mrs. Haywood—Konsey Abbey—Miserere Carvings—Passage in 
Emerson—Green Room— Lost Eaten by ea Christmas 
Decorations—* Belling”: ‘‘ Rowing”: %, Wawii ng’ ’— Song Wanted 





A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


NOW READY. 
FROM THE TROPICS TO THE 


NORTH SEA. 
By Mrs. 


F. BARKLY. 
FROM THE TROPICS TO THE 
NORTH SEA. 
By Mrs, F. BARKLY. 


FROM THE TROPICS TO THE 


NORTH SEA. 
By Mrs. F. BARKLY. 


FROM THE TROPICS TO THE 


NORTH SEA. 
By Mrs. F. BARKLY. 


FROM THE TROPICS TO THE 


NORTH SEA. 


By Mrs. F. BARKLY. 


FROM THE TROPICS TO THE 
NORTH SEA. 
By Mrs. F. BARKLY. 


Including Sketches of ‘‘Gordon’s Garden of 
Eden,” and a graphic Description of the Cession 
of Heligoland to Germany. Fully illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





THE ROXBURGHE PRESS, LIMITED, 
15, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes. 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s, each, post free, 
Not until you write witha“ SWAN”’ will ou realize 
its inesti: mabie value. The most prolific writers of to- 
y pronounce it as a perfect Pen 
A Pen as nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent pest free on application to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., 
London. And 3, Exch treet, Manech 











Neswice UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Founded 1797. 
HEAD Ory leet Street, £O.; 71, 72, King William 8t. 
50, Fleet Street, ig 
LONDON OFFICES 4 "x ( ; 195, Piccadilly, W.; and 1, Victoria 8t.,8.W.- 
Amount nsured £330,600,000 





Claims Paid £12,350,000 
Agents Wanted in to be made to 
either of the above  Londom Oiess. 


Norwich, December 25, 1897. 











—Spanish Punishment—‘ Thealma and 
Customs—Author Wanted—‘‘ Restore the Heptarehy at sounn Life 
in the ‘Time of Queen Anne '"—*‘Godiess’’ Florin—Linwood's Gal- 
leries—Construction with Partitive—Sir W. Fleetwood—Hatchments 
—Saitpetre--': Helotage 
NOTES on KOUKS.—Harbottle’s * Dicti of Q i '—Meyer’s 
* Voyage of Bran ’—Downer’s ‘ Odes of Keats oWinitehend? ‘8 ‘ Deal- 
ings with the Dead ’—Kenyon’s ‘ Polar Ecen’—Leatherdale’s ‘ Lady 
of Var gm — Good Reading ’—‘ Imperial Naval and Military Album,’ 
Part 1V.—Cokayne’s ‘Lord Mayors a. Sheriffs of London ’— 
Neceely’ ‘s ‘ Millet and Rustic Art’—M.P.’s ‘ Meditations in the Tea- 
m ’—Ferguson’s ‘ Captain Robert nen.” 
setters to Correspondents. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 43d. 


Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 


Wow ready, crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d, net, 


THE BALLAD OF MARY THE MOTHER: 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By ROBERT 


BUCHANAN. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Copies of this Work will be forwarded to Private Subscribers on 
Christmas Eve, The Book will be issued to the Trade and the Public NEXT WEEK. 





LONDON : 36, GERRARD STREET, W 


XUM 





THE 


LIVERPOOL and LON DON and GLOBE 
SURANCE COMPANY, 
Invested Funds .. o «+ £9,328,708 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 


Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 
All participating Life Policies effected in 1897 at annual premiums 
will share in the profits of their class for 
TWO FULL YEARS 
for the term ending 1898. 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


EB. F.? 8.4 e .2.. 8. 8-2 


Exrracr rrom a Lecture on ‘Foops AND THEIR VALuEs,’ BY Dr. 
Anprew W1s0n, F.R.S.E., &c.—‘ If any motives—first, of due regard 
for health, and second, of getting full fuod-value for money expended— 
can be said to weigh with us in choosing our foods, then I say that 
Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) should be made to replace tea 
and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and coffee are not 
foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutshell, and he 
who runs may read the obvious moral of the story.” 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
eee 
ACIDITY of the 2 STOMACH HEARTBURN, 
HEAD. 


: INDIGESTION. — 
And Safest se ae eer an 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S: STANDARD WORKS. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE. ON APPLICATION. 


{+ 





The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A. i 


Clerk of the Works and Secretary to the Admiralty. Transcribed from the Shorthand 
MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. MYNORS 
BRIGHT, M.A;,-late Fellow and’ President of the College. With LORD BRAY- 
BROOKE'S Notes. Edited; with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
In 9 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits ane eT. iilustrations, 10s. es each. 


GREGOROVIUS’. HISTORY: of the CITY of 


ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. Translated from the German by Mrs. HAMILTON. 


Vols. I., II., and III. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. Vols. [V. and V., each in Two Parts, 


4s. 6d. net each Part. 


A HISTORY. of RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 


TURE in ENGLAND (4.p. 1500-1800). By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author 
of ‘ The Formal-Garden in England.’ With about 150 Illustrations from Drawings by 
the Authors and 90 Plates from Photographs and old Prints and Drawings. 2 vols. 
imperial 6vo. 50s. net. 


The BOOK. of- SUN. DIALS. Collected and 


Arranged by the late Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. With Descriptions and Mottoes of 
about 731 Dials, with 65 wee Third and Revised Kdition, with more than 
60 New Mottoes. Edited b F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. An sienna 
on the Art of Practi¢al Dial ing, vith Diagrams, has been'contributed by M. WIGHAM™ 
RICHARDSON. Fceap. 4to. 1 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By 


THOMAS LEWIN, M-A. F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law. «Fifth 
Edition. ~ Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings on_ Wood, Maps, and Plans. 
2 vols. demy 4to. 2/. 2s. 


HANDBOOK to the WORKS of ALFRED, 


LORD TENNYSON. By MORTON LUCE. Fcap. 8vo. Second Edition, 6s. 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING'S 


WORKS. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. Sixth Edition, Revised, with a Biblio- 
graphy. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


B UI R: TONS ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 


by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. 
BULLEN: Portrait, and Full Index. Bound in Irish linen, with Design by Gleeson 
White. 3'vols. demy 8vo. 3ls, 6d. net. 

CHEAP EDITION. °3 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 


HISTORY of MODERN PHILOSOPHY, from 


Nicolas of Cusa to the Present Time. By RICHARD FALCKENBERG, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Erlangen. Translated by A. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Professor of Philosophy in Wesleyan University, New York. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


JOHNSON’S GARDENERS DICTIONARY. 


Describing the Plants, Funite, a and Ve; Vogetablen desirable for the Garden, and explaining 
the Terms and oreedgne in their Cultivation. New Edition (1893-4), 
Revised WRIGHT. 1 eM. §.; and -D: DEWAR, Curator of the Botanic 


Gardens; Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. From 


the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Library Edition. With Portraits, he and pry 8 vols. demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d,each. Also a Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols. 5s. each 


A HISTORY of GERMANY in the MIDDLE 


AGES. By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, A.B. (Trin. Coll. Conn.), A.M. (Harvard), 
Ph.D. (Berlin). Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The CASE AGAINST BIMETALLISM. By 


Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B. LL.D. F.S.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. By 


W. S. TEUFFRL, Professor at the University of Tiibingen. Bogs with considerable 
Additions, + Prof. L. SCHWABE. Transila‘ by G. C. W. WARR, M.A., Professor 
of Classical Literature, King’s College, London. Vol. I. The Republican Period. 
Vol. II, The Imperial Period. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 15s. each. 


DUNLOP’S HISTORY 





A BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL DIC. 


TIORARE of iy Wicuane ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphers, Mes 

ICHAKL BRYAN. New Hdition, thoroughly, Revised and E: F 
oe “S ‘EB. GRav h of the nt Museum, and WALTER ARMSTRON G. 3. A. 2 
imperial 8vo. bu 


SLANG, JARGON, and CANT: a Dictiona 
ry of 


Uiitondentioaial Phraseo mprising English, American, Colonial, Ti 
Yiddish, Pidgin, and Anglo- ng. With Philological Notes and Iilu 


Quotations. Compiled sie by Prof. ALBERT BARRERE, R.M.A., Wool 
aud CHARLES a. LE AND A.,«Hon. F R.S.L., Author of ‘ The English Gypeie 
and their Language,’ &¢., “Hans ‘Breitmann,’ os 2 vols. post 8vo. lis, 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIGTIONARY. Containing 


concise Notices (upwards of 15, 000) of Be Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and 
more particularly of Distinguished es of Great Britain and Ireland, 
THOMPSON COOPER, F.S/A. With ke cued bringing the work down to 

2 vols. post 8vo. 5s. each. 


BOHN’S DICTIONARY of POETICS 


QUOTATIONS. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 


QUOTATIONS; including Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Terms and_ Phrases, 
With all the Quantities marked, and English ‘Translations. With Index Verborum 


(622 pages). Post 8v0. 5s. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED : a_ Dictionary 


ts nonymous Words in. the English Language, show the Accurate Signification 

ords of similar Meaning. By Ven. C cies .A., Archdeacon of Jamaica, 
Tifusteated with Quotations from “Standard Wri With the Author's 
Corrections and Additions. Edited ~d the Rev. H. PERCY SMITH, M.A., of 


College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 14s.” 
SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or, Kindred 


Words and their Opposites. Collected and Contrasted by Ven. C. J. SMITH, M.A, 


of FICTION. New 


Edition. Revised, with Notes, Appendices, and Index, by HEN RY WILSON, 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 5s. each. 


CORPUS POETARUM - LATINORUM, a 86 


aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum varietate i A edidit 
JOHANNES PERCIVAL POSTGATE.. Tom. I. quo continentur Ennius, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Horatius, Vergilius, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius. Large post 4to. 21s, nét. 
Or in Two Parts, paper wrappers, 9s. nét each. 
*,* The above is the first volume of the New Edition of the ‘ Corpus Poetarum Latin- 
orum:’ * which has been in preparation for several years. The whole will be completed in 
four parts, making two volumes, 


BOOK SALES of the YEAR 1897, Containing 


a Detailed Description of all the most important Books sold at Auction, with the 
Names of the Purchasers and the Prices realized.. With Complete Indexes of Names 
and Subjects, and General Introduction and Notes. By TEMPLE SCOTT. Pott to. 
printed on antique laid papef at the Chiswick Press. Edition limited. 15s. net. 


*,* A few Copies of Vols. for 1895 and 1896 left, at 15s. net each. 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES. By F. BE. A. GASC. A New Edition, reset in New Type, and com- 
siderably Enlarged. Sinail 4to. 12s, 6d, 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE ‘‘ WEBSTER.” 


WEBSTER SINTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


2118 pages. 3,500 Illustrations. Medium 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their Pronunciation, Alternative Spelling, 
Etymology, and Various Meanin; ngs, illustrated by Quotations and numerous Woodcuts, 
there are several valuable. Appendices; comprising :—Noted Names of Fiction ; a Brief His- 
tory of the et Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 

Proverbs, &c.; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 Names, &c. 

‘‘A thoroughly practical and pseful Dictio: .”— Standard, 

‘"A magnificent edition of Webster’ 's immorta! Dictionary.’ ’— Daily Telegraph. 

‘* We recommend the new ‘ Webster’ to every man of business, every father of a familys 
every teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, in fact, who is likely to be posed at 
an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on application. 
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GEORGE BELL’ & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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